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Four Tractors That Break One Hundred Acres a Day. 
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-ERE’S the photograph te which Mr. Poe called attention last Better farming methods; buying and selling on a larger scale; 
H week—four traction plows that break one hundred acres of land | cheaper credit—these are the three advantages of the agricultural cor- 
a day ; a sign, not impossibly, of a new era in farming. The cor- | poration. The first advantage you can get for yourself by study ; the 
porations that own these gigantic plows also employ thoroughly skilled | other two you can get for yourself and your neighbors by co-operating 
managers—men who combine the most modern scientific agricultural | with them. Prepare yourself for the new era in farming. 
knowledge with plain, everyday, shirt-sleeves farm experience. If 
our farmers in the South are to meet such competition, two things are 


absolutely necessary : FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


(1) All our farmers must learn better farming methods—must Fertilizing Cotton—Some of the Tite oo Coadiiae =. -~ 96 
learn to produce more cheaply, care for the soil more wisely, use more | Did the Medicine Cure ?—Often It Gets Credit For Nature’s Work 14 
labor-saving tools and horsepower, and read and study more in order | Get the Pastures First--The Man Who Goes Into Livestock Raking 
to combine brains with brawn. Before He Provides Pastures is Almost Sure to Fail : 

(2) Our farmers must meet corporation power with co-operation | How to Conduct a Woman’s Club—By Mrs. Hutt . . 12 
power. Just as the corporation by combining the wealth of many in- | Information For Silo Builders—This May Help You Decide What 
dividuals is able to purchase the most modern equipment and effect Kind of Silo to Build. . 
economies in working, buying, and selling, so our individual farmers ape < the Apiary—The Second of Our Bee Talks : - +. 2i 
must combine to buy modern tools and machinery, for joint use, to buy Sine - ot = C ao ee Cs, Va o ‘D So Ayam 8 
fertilizers and supplies*for individual use, must co-operate in farm ee, 8 8 eee ee oe Sa or in a 


: . Dry Season . 
work as largely as possible, must come together to discuss, and work Timely Garden Topics— Interesting ae oe the oe 


together to effect scientific and economical farm practice, must join | The Growing Crops—Little Letters About Cultivation ; 
together in selling what they produce, and must unite to secure easier | The Terrapin Bug—His Life History and How to Combat Han 
credit for one another. The World’ s Progress—Mr. Poe's Comment on Current Events. 






























































We paint ten times for 
our eyes sake to once for 
the sake of the building. 
The poorer the paint the 
oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building's 
good appearance. 

The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch 

* Boy Linseed Oil. 
Dutch Boy White Lead—white 
in the 


keg—any color want 
to make it on the joan. 








Dutch: White Lead in steel 
kegs, 12%, 25,5).and 100lbs, Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and 5: gallon 

-gealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us. send you’ Painting Packet 
Wo, 43." full of facts. every house 
owner should know about painting. 
Also Handy Book on Painting full 
of information for the man on the 
farm. We willinclude our catalogue 
of 150 beautiful stencils for walls, 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston 


Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co.,.. Pittsburgh) 

















STEEL Shingles 
Will Save You 
a Pile of Money 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year . . $1.00 Two years 
Six months eee eee -50 Three years . 
Three months .....+ ++. 25 Five years 

(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free.. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
Average Weekly Circulation, 


Combined Editions, 1912, . . 1 5 oO 9 & Oo4 


ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 























||or Mr. J. W. Jones, of 
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When you think how cheap Edwards Steel 
Shingles are, how much longer they last, how 
much easier they are to put on than common- 
place roofing, it’s hard to tell just how much 
we do-save each buyer. It’s a big pile of money. 


They Beat Wood Shingles 


The best wood shingles to be had nowadays seldom 
last 10 years, and it’s a long, slow, tedieus jot 
putting them on. Besides, any building with wood 
shingles is a regular ‘fire sep a0 to burn up any 
moment, Edwards Steel Shingles last over twice 
as Jong as wood, and as they come in big clusters of 
100 or more, anybody can put them.on in almost no 
time. Furthermore, they areabsolutely fire- f 
and are guaranteed so by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 


No Chance of Rust 


Unlike ordinary iron zoofing, Edwards Steel 
8 es mever'rust.. With the EdwardsSteel Shin. 
© nails are completely covered by our pat 

ng device, an: made 


the f ay “ra ‘ds 

e famous 

te Process. No chance for rust. “e 
member, too, that Edwards Steel Shingles are 

much easier to put on than any other roofing, 


Write for Pactory Prices, Freight Paid 

Edwards Steel Shingles are not only the longes! 
fasting and easiest laid roof in the world, but thei 
eost is amazingly low. That’s.because we sell. direct 
from factory to user, th 100, 





gle, 


reight. Just senda for 
ng Book 474.and Special Factory Prices. 
yourselé what astonishing prices you 
can.now get on the World’s Finest Roofing Material. 
Give size of your roof, if possible. Write today ana 
our proposition will come by. return mail. (99, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
424-474 Lock Street Cincinnati, 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do .as. |, 


they promise. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentati ons made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated The conditions: of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing «ach advertiser: “I am writing 
you as aw advertiser in The ssive which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














W e Phosphoric Acid and How to Get It; 
N ext eek * How a ‘‘County Survey”’ Might Help 


Us; A National Bureau of Markets; Varieties of Cowpeas ; 
ye From Farmers and Editorial Notes on Timely Farm 
ork. 


} PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


e e 
No Painting 
O practical man who has had 
N experience with painted roof- 
ings will continue to usethem 
when he realizes that he can get a 
roofing which needs no painting 
whatever. 


Many users of roofing have 
abandoned the “‘painted kind’”’ and 
adopted Amatite exclusively. As 
their old painted roofings wear out 
they are replacing them with 
Amatite. 

In fact, itis cheaper in the long 
run to lay a new Amatite roof over 
the painted roofing than it is to 
keep such. roofings painted. 

Amatite is sold in the usual handy 
rolls and is applied like any other 
ready roofing. Nails and cement 

| packed in the center of each roll 
without extra charge. 


Booklet amd sample free on request. 
Creonoid 23 2st 


Cows tormented by flies yield less. milk. 
Hens worried by lice lay pm 








HAY AND PASTURE SPECIAL. 


Our issue of May 10, will be a Hay and Pasture Special, 
and we to make it am issue worthy of the big subject to 
which it will be devoted. The South needs more grass and 
better care of the grass it has, and we hope to make this issue 
of at least a little service im the big work of remaking South- 
ern agriculture.- It may be you can help, and if so we wish to 
hear from you. Send us your experiences with pasture and 
hay crops, any good pictures of pastures and hay fields you 
may have, or any suggestions that will help us make a good 
po The regular prizes are offered, and the time limit is 

pril 25. 


IF YOU GET TWO PAPERS, NOTIFY US 


Every now and then we heat of some subscriber who is 
getting two copies of The Progressive Farmer. This ought 
not to be. It costs us a lot of money to print The Progressive 
Farmer, and we do not wish to send two copies to any man 
ee he is willing to pay for two copies—and not many peo- 
ple are. 

That two copies are sent is frequently the subscriber’s 
fault. We may have on our books Mr. James W. Jones, of 
Smithville. Then we get a egg ee for Mr. James Jones, 

mithville. inking it is for a different 
man, the subscription is entered as new and Mr. James W. 
Jones finds himself getting two papers. Or Mr. Jones may re- 
new under the same name and initials but give a new R. F. D. 
route, and.so confuse us. 

To save trouble and expense, both to our subscribers and 
ourselves, we wish to make these two requests : 

() Hf you get two a of the paper, notify us at once; 
give exactly the name initials on both papers and the post- 
office or rural route to which each is sent. 

(2) When you send a subscription, always say whether 
\itis a renewal or a new subscription. If it is a renewal, be 
| sure to give initials and name exactly as they appear on the 
yellow label in your paper, or say why you do not. If the 
name there is “John W. Smith’? and you renew as “John 
Smith”’ or “J. W. Smith.’ it may cause an error. 

STONE BURRS MONEY CAN. BUY. 


The Yadkin Valley Corn Mill 


Greatest Meney Saver a Farmer Can Own! 


The Yadkin: Valley Corn Mill will grind perfect bread meal. 
Chops and feed stuff of all kinds right at home, saving time 
and toll where you have to go to mill, and make you 
money grinding for your neighbors. 


Simple, Strong, Durable and Efficient 


Screen inside of feeding spout takes out all 
dirt, inferior or shriveled grains, trash and 
other impurities. 
Every mill guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work as represented or your money refunded: 
Send today for information and prices. We 
carry im addition to the above a full line of 
engines,. threshers, and farm machinery and 
@ full line of repairs for Superior, Farmer's 
Favorite, and Peoria Grain Drilis, Kingman Parm Machinery, Johnston Harvesting 
Machinery, Ohio Feed Cutters, Vuictan Plows and many other lines. Write us. 


THE TOWNSEND BUGGY COMPANY, 
- - = = = = + NORTH CAROLINA. 
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WITH THE BEST 














oom. Let 
= profits. It. kills flies, 
lice, ete., and will not ‘‘mat’” the hai: 
animals. 


ron 
Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland St. Louie Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati: Kansas-City minnco:i AS 
Corey, Ala, Seattle 
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t 2rranteed 


Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 
The users of this modern, -to-lay 
Certain-teed Roofing are saving thou- 
of do m every rolland crate of 
shingles is a Certain-teed label of Quality 
—a 15-year guarantee ility. 
Get Our New Book 
“Modern Building Ideas and Plans” — 
It would ordinarily sell for $1—but as it 
illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing on all kinds model 
factory, and farm buildings, 


Lame eg a Vorh,. 
ee: ft. Ulnneteetie, 


m Francisco Winnipeg, Canads 








DO YOUR OW 
THRESHING 


Buowp year individual threshing.is becoming more 
pepular, More better cleaned and no dan- 
erous delay w: gformerchantthresher. Our 
‘arquhar @ Separator is especially gned 
for producing thorough service at minimum 
operating’ expense. Fewest possible 4 
smooth and regular, eve provision for clean 
ing of all grains, © earnestiy solicit in- 
vestigation. Farquhar Threshers stand all tests. 
Three are 20.10 40 inch cylinders, Also Saw 
y Mills, Engines, Boilers,.Gas Engines. 
. Write for new. catalog. 


A. B.. FARQUHAR CO.:, Ltd. 
Box 500, York, Pa. 











Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in- tle ‘Progressive Farmer, 
you- can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











HE man who grows legumes during the sum- 

mer is slow to turn them under in the fall, 
with winter coming and feed likely to be scarce 
and high-priced, but the man who grows fall-sow- 
ed legumes and other cover crops is much more 
likely to turn them under in the spring when the 
pastures are about ready to feed the livestock. 





READER asks for names of bulletins published 

on soy beans. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 372, 
“soy beans,’’ United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion, Manhattan, Kans., bulletins Nos. 92, 96 and 
100, Tennessee Experiment Station, Knoxville. 
Bulletin No. 82, “The Soy Bean—a Comparison 
With the Cowpea.” 





HE reason livestock husbandry has not been 
more generally profitable in the South is be- 
cause we have not formed the habit of growing 
sufficient forage. A cotton mill without cotton is 
no more useless than an animal without feed. No 
animal can possibly make money for its owner 
without feed. Feed is the raw material of the 
dairy and beef machines and unless they have the 
raw materials they can turn out no manufactured 
product. Now is the time to arrange for an abund- 
ance of feed for the livestock, and if more should 
be produced than the livestock will consume, it 
will prove a valuable money crop. 





HERE is many a so-called pasture, where no 
pasture plants have been able to grow in com- 
petition with weeds, briers and bushes, which 
should have a little attention next month, after 
the corn and cotton are planted. The one pasture 
grass we have that will make a sod, prevent the 
hillsides from washing and furnish more feed than 
any other in this Southland is Bermuda. It can’t 
grow, however, if it is not put on the land, and it 
can’t grow in the shade of weeds and bushes; but 
if given a chance in the soil, by the aid of our 
warm sunshine, it will hold the land and furnish 
more grazing during the summer than any other 
pasture plant. Why not give it a good start in the 
pasture this May. It is all a mistake that it can’t 
be kept out of the cultivated fields if put in perma- 
nent pasture. 





SOUTH Carolina reader asks: ‘‘Will it pay to 

clip mules in the spring?’’ While I cannot 
cite any accurate tests to prove that it will pay to 
clip mules in the spring, I am firmly convinced 
that it will pay well. During the winter a heavy 
eoat of hair is grown and when the mules are put 
to work in the spring this adds greatly to their 
discomfort, especially when the weather is warm; 
but it is not for this reason chiefly that we believe 
elipping pays. When a mule with a long coat of 
hair, that is thoroughly wet with sweat, is put in 
the stable at night, this wet coat is equivalent to 
a cold wet blanket, and it requires hours for this 
wet coat to become dry. On the other hand, when 
a mule is clipped, no matter how hot he may be 
when he stops work, he is soon dry, and if not al- 
lowed to stand out in a cold wind or rain after 
drying off, he remains comfortable. The writer’s 
experience, especially with driving horses, even in 
the cold climate far to the north, convinces him 
that the clipped animals will do more work and 
keep in better condition when worked hard, and, 
therefore, he believes it will pay to clip the mules 
in the spring. The cost of doing this clipping is 
small, if there are sufficient mules to justify the 
purchase of a clipper. 





Sorghum as a Forage Crop. 


also give analysis as a feed. 
do planted as late as July 20?” 

In the first place, we suggest that those inter- 
ested in sorghum as forage write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 226, “Saccharine Sorghums 
for Forage,” and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 288, ‘“‘The 
Non-Saccharine Sorghums.” 

Sorghum is a valuable coarse forage crop. It 
does best on well drained, rich loam soil, but will 
do fairly well on a large or wide range of soil 
conditions. On rather thin or medium soils, and 
in dry seasons it will do better than many of our 


How would it 


Pras: write me on sorghum as a forage crop, 


other forage crops; but, of course, will not do as 
well under such conditions as on rich soil, with 
sufficient moisture. But its drouth resistance and 
its quick maturity are valuable qualities which 
make it a useful catch crop when other forage 
crops fail. On the whole, sorghum is not grown 
as extensively as it should be, when it is consider- 
ed that we are always short of feed and this plant 
will make a large quantity of fairly good feed on 
almost any of our soils, and will do so in from 
ninety to 100 days. 

It may be planted as late as July 20, but in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt, especially, better 
results will probably be obtained by earlier 
planting. 

Sometimes it is stated that almost any sort of 
preparation of the land will do for sorghum, but 
the better the preparation, the better the results. 
The seed-bed should be well prepared as for other 
crops. Probably the best forage and the heaviest 
yields will be obtained by sowing broadcast or in 
close drills, as with a grain drill. If abundance of 
seed is used, by these methods, the stalks are 
smaller or finer and make better forage, that is, 
more easily cured. If a grain drill is not ava&il- 
able, it may be sowed broadcast on a well pulver- 
ized seed-bed and disked or harrowed in. 

For sowing broadcast or in close drills, from 
one to two bushels of seed should be used per acre. 

The Early Amber is the earliest variety and 
will mature in about ninety days. The Orange re- 
quires two or three weeks longer in which to ma- 
ture. 

If put in the silo or if cured for hay, it should 
be allowed to fully mature and harden its seeds. 
For hay, it may be cut with a mower and cured 
as other plants, by a long time in windrow and 
cocks. 

The yields are from five to twelve tons of green 
material or silage and from 1% to three tons of 
cured forage. 

The analyses of sorghum forage are as follows: 


COMPOSITION OF SORGHUM FORAGE. 





: | Carbo- 
Water} Ash /Protein hyd’es Fat 





. | Per ct. 

iy 5 

4. F 3.0 
d 3 


Per ct. | Per . | Per ct. 

Green sorghum 79.4 1: 5 
Sorghum hay 28.0 4. 
1 


Sorghum silage 76.1 























Comparative Value of Ragweeds and Pea- 
vines as Green Manure. 


TENNESSEE reader asks: ‘‘What is the dif- 
A ference in turning under ragweed and pea- 
vines; that is, as to the good either will do 

to the soil?’’ 

It is assumed that both these plants have been 
grown on the soil into which they are to be turn- 
ed. If we assume further that both contain the 
same amount or weight of dry matter, we may 
conclude that they will supply about the same 
humus-forming material. The effects may be dif- 
ferent because of differences in rapidity of decay 
and in composition, but of these we know but 
little and for the present, at least, let us assume 
that in the humus supplied and its effects on the 
soil there is no difference. 

The difference, then, in their effects on the soil 
will result from the fact that of the three essen- 
tial plant foods—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—-in the ragweed all came through the 
soil; while a large part of the nitrogen in the pea- 
vines probably came from the air. In plowing 
under the ragweeds we only return to the soil the 
plant foods taken from it; but in turning under 
the peavines we add to the soil a large amount of 
nitrogen which came from the air. A ton of pea- 
vine hay contains about fifty pounds of nitrogen, 
and probably, on average land, we are safe in 
estimating that 75 per cent, or 37% pounds of 
this comes from the air. This is the difference. 
In turning under a ton of ragweeds (air dried) 
we add no plant food except that taken from the 
soil, while in turning under a ton of peavines (air 
dried) we may add approximately 37.5 pounds of 
nitrogen taken from the air. If nitrogen is worth 
20 cents a pound, the difference in dollars and 
cents is usually about $7.50 in favor of the pea- 
vines for every ton of air-dried material turned 
under. 


Best Varieties of Cowpeas. 


READER asks us to please state the best va- 
A riety of cowpeas that will make the most 

hay and seed and will remain in the field 
the longest without injury, if all these qualities 
are to be found in one variety. 

It is safe to state that all these qualities do not 
exist in or belong to any one variety of cowpeas. 
Probably the Unknown, or Wonderful as it is 
sometimes called, is the best variety for both hay 
and seed; but it will not resist weather conditions 
so well, or remain in the field so long without in- 
jury as the Black or Red Ripper, or Everlasting. * 

In Bulletin No. 118, of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Professor Duggar says: 


“The largest average (yield of hay) for 
three years was made by the Wonderful (or 
Unknown) variety, followed by Clay. Iron, 
which was tested only two years, surpassed 
all other varieties in the average yield for 
those two years. 

“Varieties averaging large yields of seed 
have been the New Era, Black and Red Rip- 
per. Wonderful (or Unknown) wants only 2 
per cent of equalling the average yield of 
Whippoorwill. 

“Red Rippper is a good yielder of hay, a 
fair producer of seed and will stay in the field ° 
without injury to the seed longer than most 
varieties. For a variety combining all three 
of the qualities desired, Red Ripper, Black, 
and Unknown may be considered, altho the 
last is not especially resistant to the weather,. 
but it is a good yielder of hay and a fair 
yielder of seed, and for hay and seed both; 
is probably the best variety known.” 


Comparative Value of Acid Phosphate 
and Basic Slag. 


N INDIANA reader who has a farm in Ala — 
bama writes as follows: “1. On a basis of _ 
the prevailing prices of acid phosphate, sa: 

at Birmingham, Alabama, what would be the value 
of basic slag carrying 13 per cent of phosphorie 
acid and 45 to-50 per cent of lime? 

“2. If such a slag, finely ground, can be ob ~ 
tained at an attractive price, do you think Tiberal ~ 
applications of it, on land where legumes are 
grown, will supply the phosphorus required from 
year to year growing oats, cotton and corn in a 
rotation?” 

A pound of phosphoric acid in phosphate is 
valued at from four to five cents, according to 
location, by the State chemists. The State Chem- 
ist of North Carolina, for instance, gives four 
cents for the value of a pound of phosphoric acid 
in acid phosphate and 3% cents a pound as the 
value of phosphoric acid in basic slag. If, there- 
fore, a ton of 16 per cent acid phosphate sells for 
$15, or 4.7 cents per pound of phosphoric acid 
and the phosphoric acid in basic slag is worth a 
half cent less, because it is less readily available, 
a ton of basic slag having 13 per cent phosphoric 
acid should sell for $10.92, or say around $11 
per ton. 

To this value should probably be added the 
greater value of the lime in the basic slag, which 
is useful for correcting acidity, or for sour soils. 
The calcium in acid phosphate is combined as cal- 
cium sulfate (land plaster) and is not of value 
for this purpose. If there is 45 per cent of lime 
in the basic slag that means 900 pounds in the 
ton and this may be worth around $2, which 
would give a total value of around $13 for a ton 
of such basic slag, when 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate is valued at $15 per ton. To be conserva- 
tive, perhaps $12 is about as much as such a ton 
of basic slag is worth with acid phosphate (16 
per cent phosphoric acid) valued at $15 per ton. 

When such basic slag is used rather liberally, 
it will supply the phosphoric acid required in a 
rotation of oats, cotton and corn, if legumes are 
grown in or with this rotation, or the necessary 
humus-forming material is supplied by these leg- 
umes being turned under, by stable manure, or in 
some other way. 

The phosphoric acid in the basic slag is less 
readily available to supply the needs of the crops 
than that in acid phosphate, and if the basic slag 
is used as a source of phosphoric acid the land 
must be more liberally supplied with decaying 
vegetable matter, which in its decay will dissolve 
the less soluble phosphoric acid in the basic slag. 








I never burn an ounce of organic matter that 
can be decomposed with any kind of readiness. 
—E. P. Powell. 











What Professor 
Massey Says 

















O KEEP weeds out of walks, sprinkle them 
with a strong solution of iron sulfate, cop- 
peras, as it is called. 
HE root lice damage cotton on much of my 
land. How shall I prevent them?’’ Use tobacco 
stems or tobacco dust from the smoking tobacco 
factories liberally as a fertilizer and you will never 
be troubled with root lice. 








HAT do you think of planting two rows of 

corn and then one row of velvet beans?” I 
think that the velvet beans will climb all over the 
corn and about smother it. Better use cowpeas 
in corn and put the velvet beans by themselves. 





ILL nitrate of soda lose value in being carried 
over a few months?’’ Nitrate of soda will 
absorb moisture and leak to some extent and that 
much will be loss. What remains undissolved is 
still good. Keep it in the dryest possible place. 





NQUIRERS in the upper Piedmont and moun- 

tain country of North Carolina and Tennessee 
ask about Bermuda grass. I would not advise its 
use in those sections. Bermuda is all right in the 
. warmer parts of the South, but in the upper coun- 
try there are grasses like orchard grass, tall mead- 
. ow oats grass, and tall meadow fescue that suit 
that section far better. 





XPERIMENTS at the Geneva, New York, Sta- 
tion indicate that different plants vary in 
their capacity for getting and using phosphoric 
acid in different materials. Plants of the cabbage 
family utilized freely the phosphoric acid in the 
pulverized raw rock, while grain crops used little, 
if any, of it at once. It was shown that acid phos- 
phate proved mest efficient in the production of 
plant substance, altho it showed no great superi- 
ority over the Thomas slag phosphate. 





FRIEND writes: “I have a nice young Scup- 

pernong vine and intended to make the arbor 
of wire, but I am told that the wire will get too 
hot and burn the vine. What do you think?” Il 
think that there are millions of grape vines in all 
parts of the country trained on wire and none that 
I ever heard of were burnt. I have used wire 
both on vertical trellis and on arbors, and have 
grown all sorts of vines and had Scuppernong and 
James on wire and never a burn. Make your ar- 
bor of good heavy, galvanized wire. 





READER wishes to know: ‘‘What shall I do 

for cantaloupes when some sort of a bug punc- 
tures and destroys them before they are ripe? 
What sort of a bug is it?’”’ I rather suspect that 
you have the pickle worm. This is very trouble- 
some at times on melons and cucumbers. The best 
thing is to spray with arsenate of lead before the 
worms get there, one pound in thirty gallons of 
water. You can also dust the plants with white 
hellebore powder, but the arsenate is better. If 
you use hellebore, be careful not to get it in your 
nostrils, as it will cause violent sneezing. 





ILL Kaffir corn do to sow with cowpeas. I 
want to make a lot of feed for dairy cows?” 
I prefer to sow peas alone and make the best pro- 
tein feed. Anything mixed with them simply 
makes the hay less valuable as a protein food. 
. Kaffir corn is a non-saccharine sorghum, and makes 
a good feed crop in the arid regions of the West, as 
it stands drouth better than Indian corn. But if 
you want the best feed for dairy cows to balance 
the pea hay, then build a silo and grow corn for it. 
There is nothing you can grow that will be better 
for the cows in winter if you have plenty of pea- 
vine hay to go with it. 





N THIS page I only put such replies as may be 

of general interest. I cannot use space in the 
paper to reply to questions that interest no one 
but the writers. Therefore, I will send a personal 
reply to the inquirer at Jonesboro, N. C., whe 
failed to add his name to his letter. I never an- 
swer such letters, as I cannot guess at a man’s 
name, If the Jonesboro man will send a stamp 
for a reply he will get it at once. Up to this, 
February 20, I have written, since January 1, over 
700 letters to farmers, and hope that I am helping 
some of them. I am always glad to write replies 
to such questions as I can answer. 





WAS in the fine field of corn of Mr. W. Oscar 
Collier, Maryland, and saw no grass in the corn 
when the crop was being cut. Mr. Collier told me 
that he cultivated that corn eleven times. He 
could not have done it with single-horse imple- 


ments, and he merely scratched the ground and 
broke the crust, and all the weeds and grass in 
that shallow upper layer were germinated and he 
did not bring up any more from below, and there 
was no grass at all in the corn at maturity. And 
that field made 98% bushels an acre of shelled 
corn on land that fo. merly made twenty-five bush- 
els an acre. 





WOULD like to say to Mr. Warlick that no one 

in North Carolina ever crossed sweet potatoes. 
The only way to cross plants is by transferring the 
pollen of one blossom to the stigma of another 
and using the seed from this cross to grow the 
crop. Now as sweet potatoes never ripen seed in 
North Carolina and rarely bloom, how could any- 
one cross varieties? Plants often take on what 
are called sports,—why, no one knows,—and this 
variation or sport may be used to start a new va- 
riey that may resemble others, but it is not the re- 
sult of a cross but simply a bud variation. The Ca- 
tawba is probably one of these natural bud varia- 
tions. I have grown sweet potatoes from seed, but 
these seed were ripened in Southern Florida. From 
what Mr. Warlick says about the Catawba I would 





BETTER MARKETING METH- 
ODS NECESSARY. 


HE Government is now spending $16,000,000 

a year, and most of the States contribute 

large sums of public money in addition for the 

benefit of agriculture, to pay for experiment sta- 

tions, to restore the soil, increase the yield, im- 

prove breeding and dairying, reclaim waste lands, 

, Study plant life, protect trees and many other 

kinds of excellent work. Inadequate marketing 

facilities and impossibility of distribution hurt 
every one of the above efforts. 

It is therefore the plain duty of the Government 
to aid in pioneering work for better market con- 
ditions. Proper packing and shipping are as 
necessary as successful farming. 

This winter cabbages were rotting in Texas be- 
cause farmers could not get $5 a ton for them, and 
at the same time hungry people in cities were 
willing to pay at the rate of $50 per ton. Apple 
eating is going out of style because orchardists 
cannot get fruit to the flat dwellers and poorer 
people at the prices they can afford to pay. The 
Government pays large sums of money to show 
how to, spray apple trees. It should pay some- 
thing to show how to market the apples.—B. F. 
Yoakum. 











think that it is merely a variation of the Nanc¥Y 
Hall, and that the Southern Queen or Hayman 
had nothing to do with it. 





FARMER writes: ‘‘Some of the best farmers 

here contend that it is injurious to the land to 
clear it of trees when thé@ sap is rising. What do 
you think about this?” These old notions are 
hard to overcome. The so-called sap that is rising 
in the spring is simply water from the soil in 
which there is some plant food, but it does not be- 
come sap until it is combined by the green mat- 
ter of the leaves, taking carbon from the air, and 
then the true sap or material for growth is made. 
The cutting of the forest will have little effect on 
the land at any time. The only reason why I 
would not clear land in spring is that there is al- 
ways more important work pushing at that season 
and the clearing of the trees is better made a 
winter job. 





N PAGE 428 I am made, to say that after ma- 

nuring for truck crops, I use 100 pounds an 
acre of 2-8-10. It should have been 1,000 pounds. 
In fact, I find that filling my soil with rotten ma- 
nure and thus getting humus-making material and 
nitrogen, I can be liberal with the phosphate and 
potash. My soil is perfectly level, part of it quite 
sandy and part would be called a sandy loam, and 
all with a tough clay below. I fact, I know that 
to produce good truck crops and bulbs such as I 
grow, the soil must be made very rich, not only in 
nitrogen but in the other elements of plant food. 
On this soil, which has been treated in this way 
for four years, I believe that the Thomas phos- 
phate would give better results than acid phos- 
phate because of the lime it carries. 





C AN you give me a remedy for blight in pear and 
apple trees? There is no remedy or preventive 
known. The only thing to do is to cut out the 
blighted wood into sound wood and burn it. The 
bacteria that cause the fire blight get entrance on 
the feet of bees and other insects at the blossoms 
and they grow downward in the cambium layer and 
choke the growth. If you watch the trees closely 
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in the early summer, you can detect the first start 
of the blight by the shriveling of the young bark 
on the shoots before the leaves turn dead, and if 
you then cut out ahead of it you can save the limb. 
But sterilize the knife blade at every cut by dip- 
ping it in a weak solution of carbolic acid to pre- 
vent carrying the infection. 





O E. W. D., who writes so pleasantly in regard 

to my article on the Luther Burbank Society, 
I would say that I consider Burbank and his ‘‘So- 
ciety’? one of the greatest fakes in this country. 
In the ‘invitations’? they send out there is a list 
of the names of prominent people in all parts of 
the country as life members of the ‘‘Society,”’ 
headed by Burbank as the President. Noticing 
the name of Mr. John Wanamaker among these, 
I wrote to Mr. Wanamaker and asked him if he 
had contributed $150 to this concern, or were 
they simply using his name. He replied, “I know 
nothing about the Luther Burbank Society, except 
that they elected me a life member, but I never 
paid a cent.” And I have no doubt but that the 
entire list of over forty names was gotten in the 
same way, to use as sucker-bait to induce people 
to invest $150 for Burbank’s books. The whole 
thing seems to be an effort to boost a sale of these 
books. They claim wonders for Burbank, and 
give him credit for the great prune industry in 
California with which he had hardly anything to 
do. They claim that his spineless cactus is the 
most wonderful of stock feeds, while six years ago 
the California Experiment Station wrote Mr. Bur- 
bank the analysis of his cactus, showing that it 
was 95 per cent water and about one-half of 1 
per cent protein. In fact, not half as good feed 
as a pumpkin. Now they claim he has a corn 
that grows sixteen feet high and makes thirty-two 
ears on a stalk! Years ago the Carnegie In- 
stitute thought that Burbank was really doing 
good work, and made an appropriation of $10,000 
a year to aid him. They sent out a committee to 
investigate and the result was that they withdrew 
the appropriation. Anyone who wishes to con- 
tribute a dollar te this so-called society, for the 
privilege of paying $150 for a set of books, and 
have his name engraved as an endorser, can do so, 
but I would not give.a dollar for the books. 





Notes for Flower Lovers. 


commonly unsuccessful in the South, because 

almost every one plants them too early, and 
they try to bloom in the hottest weather and make 
poor flowers. Keep the roots back in a cool, dark 
cellar and do not set them out till June, and they 
will come on in bloom in the fall when the nights 
are cooler, and the flowers will be good. Few 
realize that it is easy to raise and bloom dahlias 
the first season from the seed. If you get a good 
strain of seed, the flowers will all be good. Some 
may be single but many single ones are just as 
good for cutting, or even better than double ones. 
The newer cactus-flowered and the decorative are 
far better than the old show sorts with their for- 
mal flowers. The leading seedsmen sell seed of 
the cactus-flowered and decorative in separate 
papers, and you can sow the seed early in a box 
of soil in a warm room and they will grow off 
rapidly, and after the weather is warm you can 
set them out in the garden. There are no plants 
more easy to transplant than dahlia seedlings. I 
set them out when a few inches high and they sel- 
dom ever wilt. They come on in bloom later than 
the old roots, and hence have better weather for 
the bloom. From eastern North Carolina south- 
ward, the dahlias will live in the ground with a 
good cover of pine straw, but it is better to jift 
them and bury in banks just as we do sweet pota- 
toes. Mine are now in the banks and will stay 
there till they begin to sprout before I take them 
out for planting. Then I can see by the sprouts 
how to divide them, for each part must have a 
sprout in order to grow, as there are no eyes on 
the roots but on the base of the old stems. 

* * * 


K comm one likes dahlias. But dahlias are very 


The tuberous begonias are among the most 


showy of summer flowers. Florists grow them 
in cold-frames with lath screens over them. But 
anyone can bloom them nicely in pots on a half- 
shaded porch, and those who have never seen the 
gorgeous flowers they make should try them. 
Some of the double ones are as large as double 
hollyhocks. They grow and bloom finely in a 
shaded greenhouse along with the gloxinias in 
summer, as the gloxinias also do well in pots. 
* * * 


The amaryllis bulbs grow finely in the South. I 
grew thousands of Amaryllis Johnsonii in North 
Carolina and they bloomed splendidly in the gar- 
den, and increased by offsets. They will survive 
the winter in eastern North Carolina, or they can 
be taken up in the fall and potted and placed in 
@ cool place to recover and then brought into a 
warm sunny window and they will bloom again 
in February. 
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THE WORST SIDE OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


How Lack of Organization and Co-operation Results in Unsightly and Unwholesome Villages, 
and Discontented and Demoralized Farming Communities. 








there, have always been directly 

in touch with country life, and ex- 
pect to remain in thought and feeling 
a countryman. It was my heritage, 
and a heritage I prize. For I love 
the country, the feel of the grass un- 
der my feet, the smell of the fresh- 
plowed fields, the sound of the wind 
in the trees, the sheen of the sun- 
light on the waters, and the blue of 
the far-off horizons. I love country 
life, too,—its freedom and informal- 
ity, and the abiding friendliness and 
essential courage and patience of 
country people. 

For all this, however, and despite 
the fact that I expect again to live on 
a farm, no one has yet heard me de- 
scribe the country as an ideal place 
to live, or praising farmers as ‘“‘the 
best and happiest people in the 
world.”’ 

I do not believe that farmers are, 
as a rule, any better or any happier 
than merchants or bankers or clerks 
or skilled laborers. Having lived in 
both town and country, I know, too, 
that in many ways the town is a bet- 
ter place to live than the country. In 
other ways, to be sure, the country is 
better; but it seems to me that, all 
things considered, the two even up 
pretty well. 


] WAS born in the country, grew up 


I will go further and 











say that I believe 
Concerning either the country 
the Country or the city is, as a 
Village. rule, a better place 
to live than the 

small village. Someone amended 


Cowper’s famous line to read: “God 
made the country, man made the city 
and the devil made the small town,” 
and I have thought at times that this 
ugly version was not without justifi- 
cation. 

Now, by all rules of logic, the coun- 
try village —the little cluster of 
homes with the fields in sight of them 
and the friendly touch of neighbors 
on all sides of them—ought to be 
the ideal place to live. It ought to 
combine the country’s freedom and 
intimacy with nature with the city’s 
cohesion of action and purpose, and 
a more than city-like friendliness of 
association. The village, the country 
hamlet, ought to be the most social, 
the most cheerful and the most aspir- 
ing place in the world, keeping al- 
most as close to the ground as the 
farm home, realizing the benefits of 
organization and co-operation even 
more than the city because there is 
less diversity of conditions and needs 
than in the city. 

But how is it? What is the aver- 
age country village like? 

Those I have seen are mostly strag- 
gling, unorganized groups of houses, 
ugly, unclean often, with muddy 
streets and unkept back yards much 
in evidence. 

The social life of the village is 
often as unlovely and as purposeless 
as its material layout, and I have 
known little towns that were verit- 
able moral cesspools. 

I have known out 
in the country, 








The Stagnant too, neighborhoods 
Country which seemed more 
Neighborhood. dead than alive, so 





far as any real com- 
munity life was concerned. Neigh- 
borhoods where the old people were 
so busy accumulating money or mak- 
ing a living, that they had no time to 
waste on the entertainment of the 
young people, unless it was to allude, 
in church on Sunday, or in gossip 
with neighbors on week days, to the 
wickedness of parties the young peo- 
ple arranged for themselves, or the 
“fast” life some of the boys and girls 
were leading. 

I have known perfectly well-inten- 
tioned farm folk who thought they 
had. done their duty by the public 
school when they had criticized the 


teacher, and who never dreamed of 
doing anything themselves to make 
the school better. 

I have seen two country churches 
within easy reach of each other, with 
a formal, ineffective Sunday-school at 
each, and one poor sermon once a 
month from each of the two poorly 
paid preachers who ministered to two 
weak congregations, which should 
have been combined to make one 
strong and useful church. 

I never saw anyone propose to unite 
two such churches, however. I wish 
IT‘had. There would surely have been 
some fun. For no one doubted that 
it was more important to be baptized 
the right way, or to take the sacra- 
ment in the proper fashion than to 
practice the charity that is long-suf- 
fering and self-sacrificing in an effort 
to make the community a better 
place in which to live. 

I have seen positive jealousy be- 
tween two neighboring churches of 
different denominations. I have seen 
church leaders try to break up Sun- 
day-schools because they were not 
controlled by their denomination. I 
have seen churches split into fac- 
tions by the struggles of two men, 
each of whom wished to run things. 

I have also seen the social life of 
such communities—a sort of life-in- 
death affair of cliques and factions 
and petty jealousies and spiteful am- 
bitions, with seemingly never an un- 
selfish aim in view. 

It is the sad truth that there are 
many country neighborhoods in which 
the idea of organized, co-operative 
effort for the betterment of the whole 
community has never dawned. 

With such condi- 
tions prevailing in 
any community — 
and I cannot believe 
that they are con- 
fined to the com- 
munities that I have known—is it 
any wonder that so many boys and 
girls grow up with deficient educa- 
tion, with a sad lack of social accom- 
plishments, with a distaste for coun- 
try life, and a longing to go to town? 

The country boy who likes to read 
and study, is it a little thing to him 
that he has no access to a library or 
a reading-room, no opportunity to 
discuss the books he reads with 
thoughtful men and women? Can 
anyone wonder if he wishes to go to 
the city? 

The country girl who is interested 
in art or music, is it nothing to her 
community that she must go away 
from it to make any progress along 
these lines? 

The girl who longs for a more at- 
tractive and better-kept home than 
her mother has made, has she no 
Tight to expect help and inspiration 
and instruction from the best house- 
keepers of the neighborhood? 

The boy who longs to be a good 
farmer, is he to know only what his 
father can teach him, and to have no 
encouragement to become a leader in 
his community? 

And all the boys and girls who are 
“just ordinary’’—who will be largely 
made by their environments—are 
they getting a fair show if these en- 
vironments are made so unattractive 
that the brighter boys and girls, those 
who should be their leaders, are all 
the time trying to escape, and if 
there is no genuine, sympathetic ef- 
fort made to uplift and broaden their 
own ideals of life? 

There is in many a little country 
neighborhood such a lack of public 
spirit and community feeling and 
such an excess of moss-backism, self- 
ishness, and stupid acceptance of 
things as they are, that the great 
wonder is that many of the old folks 
do not join the youngsters in their 
flight, and try to get away, if not 
from themselves, at least from their 
own works. And sometimes this 





Is it Strange 
That the Young 
People Leave? 








happens. There are country com- 
munities not merely stagnating, but 
actually drying up. 

No one who is made 





of the right sort of 
A Dollars and | stuff wishes to live 
Cents View of | in a neighborhood 
the Matter. of this kind. It is 








sometimes possible 
for a family to make for itself a fam- 
ily life so full and satisfying that the 
members can be in a measure inde- 
pendent of unpleasant surroundings. 
Such a situation, however, can never 
be ideal. The finer the family life, 
the greater will be the desire and the 
ance, of service and of enjoyment. No 
need for a wider circle of acquaint- 
one can afford to try to shut himself 
off from his neighborhood. 

More than that, it is impossible 
for anyone to make the greatest 
success of his work—I mean now 
financial success—if his neighbors 
are not interested in it, and do not 
in some way help him. A “mutual 
admiration society’ is a great thing 
to belong to. The farmer who raises 
pure-bred pigs or chickens will find 
it to his interest to get his neighbors 
raising the same kind. It makes A’s 
farm a more desirable place to live 
if Neighbor B paints his house and 
gets grass on his lawn; and when A 
fills up his gullies and builds a silo 
the selling price of B’s land goes up. 

Put the best farmer down in a 
community of slipshod, soil-wasting 
farmers who keep scrawny horses and 
let the weeds grow in the yard and 
around the barn, and he will find it 
a hard job to keep his own farming 
up to the notch. 

Let two or three farmers in a 
neighborhood begin improving their 
methods and getting their places in 
better shape, and a dozen others will 
take fresh interest in the looks of 
their own homes and the kind of 
work they do. 

There is an atmosphere in some 
homes that makes the visitor want 
to get away; and there are communi- 
ties which are positively depressing 
places to live in, unless one is content 
to settle down with the crowd and let 
the moss grow over his back, too. 
No farmer need flatter himself that 
his neighbor’s poor farming does not 
concern him. 

The stagnant community is a pov- 
erty-acquainted community. If it is 
not already so, it will be soon. Pov- 
erty and prosperity are alike contag- 
ious, and it is easier to march in a 
procession than alone. 

If a man wants his boy to be true 
and brave and ambitious, he doesn’t 
look for lazy, cowardly, dishonest 
boys for him to associate with. If 
the man himself wishes to be a good 
farmer and to make money, he had 
best not have too many neighbors 
who do bad farming and do not get 
ahead. 

There is never any 











2 use dodging facts, 

The Thing That and it is time for 
Isandthe Thing | us to recognize 
That Shall Be. the bad features 
of country life. 

We must. understand that the 


lack of organization, of neighbor- 
ly understanding and neighborly em- 
ulation and assistance, retards the 
progress of many a farm community 
and country town; that farmers con- 
tinue to do poor farming largely be- 
cause they lack the incentive of good 
example and friendly suggestion; 
that women waste their thought over 
their neighbors’ hats and dresses and 
private affairs because they lack the 
inspiring companionship of women 
who are interested in matters of real 
importance to the community; that 
the young people drift into bad hab- 
its and form evil associations because 
no one thinks it worth while 
to take counsel with them and help 
them to achieve their ideals; that the 
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community remains poor and un+ 
sightly and unclean and unprogress 
sive because there is no real commun- 
ity life and no unity of effort and 
aspiration among the different mem- 
bers of the community. | 

The. bad roads, the poor schools, 
the disease-breeding swamps, the 
ugly village streets, the unwholesome 
back-yards, the content with slipshod 
and out-of-date methods and low, 
standards of life continue because thq 
various families in the neighborhood 
have not yet realized that they arg 
integral parts of another big family,’ 
and that they have no right to dis 
regards its welfare or that of any of 
its members. 

The truth is, that American rural 
life is yet unorganized. It is still in 
a chaotic state, and instead of ex 
pending its energy toward the defi- 
nite purpose of making each neigh- 
borhood a desirable living place, it 
too often wastes itself in futile striv« 
ings among its own members. 

Some day all this will be changed. 
Each man who lives on the village 
street will consider it his duty to 
help make the street beautiful and to 
keep it clean. Each farmer will feel 
it his duty to make his farm add to 
the charm of the neighborhood. Each 
parent will feel directly responsible 
for school and church and social 
gathering of young and old. Each 
family will know that its sympathy 
and helpfulness cannot be bounded 
by the front gate or the line fence 
but must extend to all who share in 
the life of the neighborhood. 

When this comes to pass the couns | 
try and the country town will bring 
to themselves the best of city life 
and, retaining what is now their own 
peculiar beauty and healthfulness, 
will become, indeed, the best sas 
in the world to live. 

All these things must come through’ 
organization, and the time is now, 
here when farmers should realize 
that excessive individualism is really | 
a stupid form of selfishness, and unite 
with other farmers—their neighbors 
first of all—in the great work of re- 
making country life and bringing it 
into its own. 

Let no farmer im- 
agine, tho, that or« 
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Organized ganization of any 
Inefficiency ,» | Kind can take the 
Will Not Do. place of individual 





effort, or that it will 
ever be possible for him to do for | 
the community what he does not do | 
for himself. The man who does not! 
clean up his own front yard or fix | 
his own fence will not do much tos! 
ward making the highways passableé | 
or the local school grounds beautiful. | 
The woman who does not keep her} 
own house in order will not be much 
of a factor in keeping the community. 
cheerful and wholesome. Always the 
burden, and the leadership, in coms 
munity work will devolve upon those 
who do their own work well. It will 
be easier to organize a community of 
good farmers than one of poor farm- 
ers, and much easier to accompksh 
things with them when they are or- 
ganized. 

The individual is the thing aftey 
all, and many a poor, backward-looks 
ing, self-centered, unaspiring indi+ 
vidual will remain a hindrance to hig 
community after it is organized, just 
as he has been a hindrance to it un< | 
organized. With organization and | 
co-operation, however, the power of | 
the helper will be increased and that 
of the hinderer decreased, and every | 
man will do a little better work and 
be a little better citizen because of 
the finer and more inspiriting com- 
munity atmosphere which he will be} 
compelled to breathe.—E. EB. M. 














Says Sir Horace Plunkett, in the Youth's | 
Companion: “My studies of agricultural con- | 
ditions in the United States, Canada and 
European countries, and my experience in 
dealing practically with the problem of rural 
life in my own country (Ireland) have con- 
vinced me that American farmers will have | 
to reconstruct their entire system. The 
European farmers were driven to co-operate 
by the competition of other countries; the 
American farmers must organize in order to 
hold their own against other interests in 
their own country; and they must defend 
themselves against a bad element in Anglo- 
Saxon civilization—the tyranny of the town.’® | 
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STOP Paying two 
wages for one man’s 


work. This machine 


does the work of two 


FARM HAND FOR 
DISK HARROW 
#4090 Per Day 


FARM HAND FOR 
SPIKED HARROW 
$ 422 Per Day 














Let RAWLINGS PULVERIZER Make 
Money for you-Do two Men’s Work 


« This machine does the work of a spike and disc har- 
row—2 in 1. - Does both jobs at one time even better 
than 2 machines doit. Pays foritself in wages: sav- 
ed. It'll enable you to grow bigger crops—for it 
makes the ideal mulch to retain the moisture in your 
soil—prevents evapotation—fights drought—keeps 
crops from firing. 


Net Cash Price at Baltimore $14.00 


Farmers who do not have a Rawlings Pulverizing 
*-Harrow and Cultivator pay for it many times over 
without really owning one. Don’t stunt crops and 
-waste money On wages for the lack of it. Write now 
for our propositi and full particul 


The Rawlings. Implement Co., 
Dept A. * Baltimore, Md. 

















Mt\\Loudens 
meen SUPERIOR 








\Make Farming Pay 
Use Labor-Saving Equipments. 
> Hagdling your hay easier and in less 
ps time means More money. 
, Louden Hay Tools are 
designed better; built better; will 
handle bigger loads in less time and 
with less effort than others. They’re 
trouble proof and repair proof. 
0 Louden’s Junior Hay Carrier is 
y 1} simple, powerful, all metal. Lock never 
{ faila to work; no kinks or twisting of 
eC ropes; adjustable stops; runs easily; will 
af not bind on track, 
of Louden’s Balance Grapple Fork 
att is the only fork that will handle all short 


W stuff as perfectly as Timothy. Carries 














half a ton without a strain. Good in the 


eft barn or for stacking in the field. 
wi i See the Louden line at your dealers 





or write for Illustrated Catalog giving 
4, full information about Louden Hay oois, 
91] Stalls and Stanchions, Feed and Litter 
Carriers, etc. 

FREE BARN PLANS to meet your in- 
4 dividual needs for new barn or remodel- 
i ingthe old. State how many and what 
kind of stock you wish toetable. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
874 West Broadway, 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 



















Prevent damage to i ae garden.truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. ake any wagon a spring wagon. “Soon 
save cost—produce brings. bigger prices—wagon lasts 
longer—horses benefited—thousands in use—‘‘my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 
Ey If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey’s. 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO.,739 17th St., Qacine, Wis, . 











Gre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. § 
ing colts, > 
jogging 13% 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 











Information for Silo: Builders. 
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| 
SOME CHANGES THAT OCCUR 
IN SILAGE. 





|The Importance of Acids — Advan- 
tages of Mixing Legumes With 
! Corn in the Siio. 


T IS worth the while of every one 

who feeds silage to note closely 
the character of the material and to 
consider the conditions under which 
the best silage is produced. The na- 
ture and causes of all the changes 
produced in the material placed in 
the silo have been variously explain- 
ed. It was once thought that a very 
high temperature was developed in 
the interior of the silo, just as is the 
case near the top of the fermenting 
mass. But in recent experiments, it 
was found that the high tempera- 
tures were confined to the upper lay- 
er. In this case the maximum tem- 
perature in this location was 126 de- 
grees F., and that high temperatures 
were found only within a foot of the 
surface. In the interior ofthe silage 
the highest temperature was only. 86 
degrees, provided the silo was tight 
enough to. effectually exclude the air. 

A valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of the nature of the 
changes occurring during the making 
of silage is made by a recent bulle- 
tin, No. 70, of the Connecticut Storrs 
Experiment Station. From the mass 
of technical and strictly scientific 
data the following considerations of 
a practical nature have been se- 
lected: 

Quite low temperatures resulted in 
the production of silage of an inferior 
quality. The author regards the 
greater non-conducting or heat-re- 
taining property of wood as an argu- 
ment in favor of silo walls of wood 
rather than of brick or cement, since 
the latter materials conduct away 
more rapidly the heat engendered 
during the first few weeks that silage 
is stored. In this warm climate this 
objection is doubtless of far less im- 
portance than in the rigorous climate 
of Connecticut. At any rate, cement 
silos have proved highly satisfactory 
in this climate. The author makes 
the usual recommendations that such 
silos be lined within with a coat very 
rich in cement. 

The fermentations found most im- 
portant in the process of silage mak- 
ing are those due to the activities of 
the microscopic yeast plants and to 
bacteria similar to those causing the 
souring of milk. The result of the 
various fermentative processes is 
the development ofa considerable 
amount of acid, the kinds present in 
largest amounts being that found in 
milk and that found in vinegar. 
These acids are produced by minute 
organisms or germs, and are made 
from the sugar in the material placed 
within the silo. 

Instead of being considered harm- 
ful, these acids are the means by 
which the silage is kept from putre- 
fying. The destruction of these acids, 
—which occurs when the admission 
of air permits the class of acid-de- 
stroying bacteria to enter the silage, 
—results in the loss of the silage, as 
occurs when the surface layer of an 
opened silo is left too lang exposed 
to the air. 

It is chiefly in the plants of the 
grass family, such as corn, sorghum. 
the small grains, etc., that sugar is 
present. Its scarcity or absence in 
the legumes, such as clover, alfalfa, 
etc., explains why these so often pro- 
duce unsatisfactory silage when 
placed in the silo alone. The obvi- 
ous means of preventing this is to 
mix them in the silo with corn,’ or 
other plant of the grass family, so 
that the latter may furnish the sugar 
from which may be produced within 
the silo the acids necessary to the 
production of silage of the highest 
quality. 

The author mentions the success- 
ful use in the silo of a mixture of 
alfalfa and rye. This latter experi- 





ence is interesting to Southern farm- 
ers because of the desirability of util- 
izing some early plant for placing in 
the silo when weather conditions are 
such in April and May as to make it 
desirable to make silage, rather than 
hay, of the legumes that are ready 
for cytting at that time. In this class 
of legumes which are ready for the 
mower before the weather is usually 
favorable for making hay are crim- 
son clover, vetch, and second-year 
melilotus, or sweet clover. 

The advantage is well known, of 
placing together in the silo corn and 
soy beans, or cowpeas. The corn af- 
fords the necessary tonnage, and sup- 
plies the necessary acids, while the 
legume balances the food by supply- 
ing the proteids, or ‘‘muscle-form- 
ers,’’ in which corn silage is deficient. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





Capacity of Silos. 


OST books and authorities on the 

subject state that a silo 14 feet 
in diameter and 32 feet high will 
hold 100 tons of silage, but as an 
actual fact, or in practice, not much 
over 80 tons is usually put into such 
a silo. 

To get a depth of 30 feet of silage 
into such a silo, it would require that 
it be filled and allowed to settle and 
then refilled two or three times over, 
and then 29 or 30 feet of silage will 
be the limit. 

If there were 32 feet of silage, 
which is practically impossible, and 
each cubic foot weighed 40 pounds, 
which it will not usually do, then 
there would not be quite 100 tons in 
such a silo,—about 98.5 tons. If 100 
tons of silage is required, do not 
make the silo smaller than 15 feet in 
diameter and 32 or 33 feet high. 

Of course, the greener the corn, the 
finer it is cut, the more time consum- 
ed in filling the silo and the amount 
of tramping, all tend to increase the 
weight of material put in the silo; 
but, as a rule, it is not safe to figure 
on getting the silage closer than three 
or four feet of the top when settled, 
and it will not usually in such a silo 
weigh over 35 to 37 pounds to the 
cubic foot. 





Lumber for a Silo. 


N ALABAMA reader wants to 
know if he can saw the lumber 
with an ordinary circular saw for a 
silo. Also if the lumber must be 
tongued and grooved, what size it 
must be to hold 200 tons, how many 
acres of corn to fill, and if his State 
furnishes a man to superintend the 
building of silos with ordinary labor. 
This letter is typical of many oth- 
ers we receive, and seems to indicate 
that the writer fears the building of 
a silo is a difficult matter. The lum- 
ber may be sawed at any ordinary 
sawmill. It is not necessary to 
tongue and groove the staves when 
the so-called stave silo is built. 

The United States Dairy Division 
and the Alabama Experiment Station 
jointly maintain a man who will as- 
sist citizens of the State in building 
silos. It is not expected that he will 
have to remain and superintend the 
entire building of the silo, but he will 
advise regarding the kind of silo, 
furnish bills of materials and super- 
vise the starting of the silo and give 
all instruction necessary to enable 
the farmer to complete it with an 
ordinary cheap carpenter. 

To furnish 200 tons of silage, we 
advise building a silo at least 18 feet 
in diameter and 36 feet high. For 
such a silo there should be not less 
than 50 head of cattle to be fed, in 
order to use the silage rapidly 
enough to prevent it becoming dam- 
aged while feeding. Such a silo fill- 
ed, should feed 60 head of cattle 150 
days, at least. 

The average yield of corn in the 
South is not over 18 bushels per acre, 
and of such corn it will require 
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around 40 acres to fill a 200-ton silo. 
If the corn yields 30 to 35 bushels to 
the acre, 30 to 35 acres will fill it, 
and if it yields 40 to 50 bushels per 
acre, 20 to 25 acres will fill it. 





The Stave Silo is All Right. 


SOUTH Mississippi correspondent 

wants to know if a stave silo will 
preserve the silage in his climate? 
He says he has been told that a stave 
silo will not last, is not likely to keep 
the silage, and he has been advised 
to build or dig his silo in the ground, 
He also states that a 50-ton silo will 
do him to start with, and asks our 
advice. 

In the first place, let us. dispose of 
the error that stave silo will not: pre- 
serve the silage. A stave silo, prop- 
erly built, will preserve the silage all 
right, and there is absolutely no 
ground for a statement to the con- 
trary. 

Again, let us once more state that 
a silo in the ground is not as satis- 
factory as one above the ground. It 
will keep the silage properly, if well 
built; but:so will those above ground. 
The-objection to a silo built in the 
ground is that it is much more trou- 
blesome and expensive to lift the 
silage out of the hole in the ground 
as it is needed for feeding than to ele- 
vate the material by machinery when 
filling the silo. The underground silo 
has been thoroughly tried and gener- 
ally discarded. A stave silo will not 
last as long as a concrete silo, and 
when the first cost can be borne, we 
advise a concrete silo, but the stave 
silo is probably the cheapest kind of 
silo, and if a more lasting one cannot 
be built, because of the greater ex- 
pense, why then by all means build 
a stave silo, where there are dairy or 
beef cattle to feed. 

A stave silo built out of good ma- 
terial and properly put up will last 
for many years and pay for itself sev- 
eral times over before it will become 
useless from decay. If our subscriber 
has good heart material, or good dur- 
able lumber at hand, he can build his 
silo cheaper than he can buy one 
ready for putting up, but if he is not 
situated so he can get good material, 
or do the work himself, perhaps he 
might better buy one ready to set up 

A fifty-ton silo is rather small, and 
it always costs more to build a small 
silo, per ton capacity, than to build a 
larger one. If there is a reasonable 
probability of need for a larger silo 
within the next three or four years, 
perhaps a larger one than is now 
needed should be built. 

A silo 12 feet in diameter and 28 
feet high will hold between 50 and 60 
tons. It is not well to build even a 
small silo less than 20 feet high, and 
it is much better to build even a small 
one 25 to 28 feet high. Large silos 
should be over 30 feet high. The 
reason for this is that the greater the 
height the greater the weight of ma- 
terial and the greater the pressure. 
This greater pressure is advantageous 
in compacting the silage and saving 
it better. : 

We advise our correspondent to 
write to his State Experiment Station 
and U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for literature on 
silos and silo building. 





Silage in Concrete Sibo. 


READER raises this question: It 

is claimed that concrete silos are 
porous and that they do not preserve 
the silage as well as the wood silos. 
If the concrete silo is properly 
made and filled it will preserve the 
forage as well as any other kind of 
silo. It is customary to “‘paint’’ or 
cover the inside of all silos with ma- 
terials to protect them from the 
moisture of the silage, and there is 
probably no greater need for it in 
concrete silos than in wood silos, nor 
is there any material difference in 
the efficiency of the different kinds of 
silos in preserving the forage, due 
to the difference in materials used. 
The concrete silo gives complete sat- 
isfaction when the man does his part. 
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THE GROWING CROPS. | 





A Few Words on the Cultivation 
of Tobacco. 


S THE time for setting out tobac- 

co plants is from May 20, to 
June first, the time from now on 
should be spent in preparation of 
the soil. This cultivation of our 
soils before planting .will be both 
time and labor well spent, and will 
result in the crop being more easily 
eultivated the entire season, and in 
a larger yield at harvest time. 

To insure a large yield of tobacco 
requires fertile soil well fertilized, 
and thoroughly prepared. The fer- 
tilizer used should contain a large 
percentage of potash and nitrogen. 
See that the soil is prepared in the 
finest condition possible before at- 
tempting to set the plants. Every 
tobacco grower knows that this is 
a fine-rooted plant, hence it is very 
essential that the soil be well pul- 
verized. After breaking the land, 
work thoroughly and rework with 
the disk harrow occasionally up to 
the time for setting out the plants, 
then follow with a good heavy drag 
until the finest seed-bed possible is 
secured. If the fertilizer is put on 
broadcast (which is always the best 
plan) this not only gets the soil in 
prime condition, but also gets the 
fertilizer thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. 

Try to select a suitable season for 
setting the plants—just after a rain, 
or still better, when a light rain is 
falling. After the crop is set do not 
wait until the weeds are nearly as 
large as the plants before the work 
of cultivation is commenced. Cul- 
tivation should begin just as soon as 
the plants are well rooted and com- 
mence to grow, and keep it up reg- 
ularly, keeping the soil mellow and 
loose and retaining the moisture. 

The hoe should also be used fre- 
quently until the plants are good 
size. This checks all weeds and 
grass and keeps the soil from crust- 
ing around the plants which should 
always be avoided. Keep close 
watch for the worms, as they are 
very destructive when they once get 
a start. WM. MART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 





Thorough Cultivation Essential for 
Corn and Tobacco. 


E MAY prepare and plant our 

crops ever so well, but a failure 
to cultivate properly always causes 
a great loss. The cultivation of all 
crops should *begin as early as pos- 
sible to get ahead of the grass, to 
start the plant to growing and retain 
the moisture. 

With us bright tobacco and corn 
are the main cultivated crops. To- 
bacco is usually planted on a list 
which is made by laying-off the rows 
3% to four feet apart, drilling the 
guano in the furrow and lapping two 
furrows on this with a turning-plow, 
and as soon as the tobacco begins to 
root the cultivation should begin and 
be continued, as frequently as possi- 
ble, until the tobacco begins to come 
in topusually going over it with hoes 
two or three times. After the roois 
begin to get out in the rows the work 
should be very shallow. It is neces- 
sary with us to keep the tobacco on 
a ridge and after every cultivation to 
have it lower in the middle of the 
rows to drain it well should there be 
an excess of rain. If tobacco gets 
drowned, it never recovers from it. 

The cultivation of corn should be 
level if possible. On wet, rough and 
rocky land I frequently plant on a 
list or bed, and get a better stand of 
corn. The first working of this corn 
I throw from it with a turning-plow 
and get rid of the first crop of grass. 
I generally use the cultivator after- 
wards, which brings it about level. 

The first working I give my corn 
usually is to run a harrow over it 
setting the teeth slanting and it is 


rare that it pulls up any corn. The 
weeder will do good work provided 
the land does not get too close. Af- 
ter this I run the cultivator as fre- 
quently as possible until the corn be- 
gins to tassel. 

All cultivated crops should be, if 
possible, worked or cultivated after 
every hard rain to retain the mois- 
ture and we will not’ hear so much 
complaint about dry weather. Early 
planted corn will require more cul- 
tivation than late. I prefer deep cul- 
tivation before the roots start, and 
shallow afterwards. 

J. JORDAN MASON. 

Skipwith, Va. 





Deep Cultivation Injures the Crop 
and Wastes Labor. 


HEN through planting I start 

weeder and section harrow over 
the land and harrow the crops as 
much as possible before they are up; 
this insures a better stand and de- 
stroys weed and grass seed, which 
are sure to germinate before the corn 
and cotton. I continue this level and 
shallow cultivation with weeder and 





harrow until corn and cotton are so 


large that I am likely to do damage. | know that it is as wearproof as a wagon 
I find I am able to cultivate corn with | 


weeder until it is two to three feet | antee it. 


high. 

When I cease to cultivate with 
weeder, I use spring-tooth reversible 
cultivator and plow with this as of- 
ten as once a week when possible. 


This plowing rarely exceeds two 
inches in depth. I also use the one- 
horse reversible cultivators when 


corn and cotton get too large to plow 
with spring-tooth. One can cultivate 
with these reversible harrows until 
corn is silking. 

I have found it is a loss of crop 
yield and horse flesh as well, to plow 
to any great depth after my crop is 
planted. I have also found the dust 
mulch absolutely essential in time of 
a protracted drouth. 

Luray, Tenn. W. C. CROOK. 





The Early Cultivation of Cotton. 


BEGIN cultivation with the weeder 

as soon as cotton is up thoroughly, 
scratching the soil both ways. This 
I follow as soon as cotton is large 
enough with a two-horse cultivator, 
plowing shallow and managing to 
give a shallow plowing every six or 
eight days. In June I side-dress with 
a good fertilizer, using 300 or 400 
pounds per acre. When cotton be- 
gins to fruit, I apply a _ top-dress- 
ing of 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
which I believe helps a great deal in 
preventing the cotton from shedding. 
I continue plowing as long as I can 
get through without breaking too 
many limbs. 

GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 
Huntsville, Ala. 





I attended two Baptist associations 


in our county the last of July for two | 
years, going in opposite directions | 


about 15 miles through the county, 
and each year it was extremely dry, 
and I could but notice the difference 
in favor of flat, shallow cultivation. 
I saw several fields totally ruined by 
the turning-plow. It naturally oc- 
curred to me that they were not read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer. Those 
farmers that are determined not to 
give up the turning plow, had better 









Every ‘“Thornhill’” Wagon 
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Is Sold on 


HIS is the ‘‘Thornhill’? Wagon—the 

wagon that must make good in 

every way, Mr. Farmer, or you get your 
money back, or a new wagon. 


When you buy a “Thornhill’’ you 
take no chances. If any fault develops 
the misfortune is OURS, not YOURS. 


It’s because we know that the 
“Thornhill” is strong—it’s because we 


can be made that we can and DO guar- 


If anything proves defective in a 


“Thornhill” in one year, or five, we — 


will replace it without charge. 


There are “‘Thornhill’’ wagons for ev- 
ery need—the one and two-horse wag- 
ons—wagons for lumbermen—each the 
best that the wagon craft can produce. 


The high-grade oak and hickory is 
seasoned under shelter until it is dry 








a Guarantee 








as a bone before it 
can go into a ‘‘Thorn- 
hill.”’”, Thruout man- 
ufacture it must pass 
constant inspections. 


The iron must be perfect. We had 
rather throw away ten good pieces than 
to put in one that was faulty. 


Every wooden part of a ‘‘Thornhill’’ 
wagon is dipped in linseed oil before 
painting. This keeps out moisture— 
prevents decay—makes them hold paint 
better. 


These materials are handled by work- 
men whose whole life has been devoted 
to improving the farm wagon. 








Ask your dealer to show you the 
“Thornhill’”—sold on @ money back 
guarantee. 


at a Thornhill Wagon Co. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


CREE DEY ARI RN AE EEE ATE LE GUE LAY LTE L LAE DEPLETE, 
The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the énd the cheapest 
BEE RMR OR EE TREATS I, LEME ET 








plow their corn out before the roots 
get over the row.—J. Jordan Mason, 
Skipwith, Va. 





I have been a subscriber to The Progres- | 
sive Farmer since the first copies were is- 
sued by L. L. Polk, having never missed a 
single year. It is now the best farm paper 
in the United States, and so far as I have 
known, the best in the world. I hail its 
coming with delight and greet its arrival 
with pleasure. So long as it stands for the 
uplifting of humanity and the advancing of 
the agricultural classes I expect to remain 
a subscriber. I have been told by some peo- 
ple that no man could farm by books. IT 
have more than trebled my crops per acre ! 
since I have been following the teachings of 

lt. Paschall, 


The Progressive Farmer.—J. 
Norlina, N. C. 


Book of 100 Vehicle Bargains FREE 


Let This New Special 
Sears-Roebuck Book t= 
Help You Decide on the | 


buy a 


ting the most for your money, the saf- 
est guarantee of satisfaction and the 
best treatment. Here is proof that 
our prices save you $35.00 to $50.00. 


Over 49,000 of These 
Metal Auto Seat Buggies 


Already Sold; Price*59.90 


See this beautiful, durable buggy in nat- 
ural colors in our Special Vehicle Catalog— ¢ 
along with many other illustrations and 
descriptions that guide you 77g// in buying 


the vehicle you want. Please ask 
for Vehicle Book No. 77P56 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


This splendid bug- 
gy at $59.90 has 
triple panel auto 
seat, genuine 
leather uphol- 
stering, highest 
type body con- 
struction,triple 
braced shafts, 
best wheels made, 
full wrought fifth 
wheel, real long 
distance self oiling 
axle. New style 
auto skeleton top. 
Shipped from ware- 
house near you. 








U uggy, Surrey or wagon of any 
kind. Buy where you are sure of get- 


Right Vehicle to Buy 


Post hang on real values before you 
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§ MORE MONEY FOR YOUR GRAIN 


You want a machine that will thresh clean from the ¥ 
straw—will give you more bushels—and make your seed 
command a higher price. If you want to secure the utmost 
from your grain crop thresh it with 


FRICK GRAIN THRESHER 















One Delighted 
Customer 
Writes: 












of any thresh- 
er that ever 
mashed mud 
in Mitchell or 
Yancey Coun- 
ties.” 







There’s the big ‘Landis”—a 
combination of —e good 
in threshing—with every feature 
you could ask for—a machine so 





most thorough, dependable 
threshers built ow & 
We’ve been building big farm 









machinery for years. An old 6 sturdily built that it is almost 
HP. Frick engine built in 1876 is wearproof. 
still being run today. That’s the No matter what your require- 


ments, we have just the machine 
you need. Just like hundreds of 
other farmers you, too, will pre- 
fer the ‘Frick’ after, you have 
gone over our catalog, seen its 
great advantages, or after you 
have seen its perfect work in the 
field. 

Easy terms. Special discount for 
Cash. Steam, Traction, and Port- 
table Engines, Saw-mills. Don’t 


ase 4 we build machinery. 
“Frick”? thresher today has 
back of it nearly fifty years of im- 
pier It comes pretty close 
o perfection. Every feature:that 
could add to the value of the ma- 
chine has been adopted. Better 
machines cannot be built. 

Our threshers are: built in all 
sizes. There’s an Eclipse No. 4 that 
a. requires from 4 to 6 H.P., 
























with a capacity from 30 to 50 take chances in buying a thresh- 
bushels per hour. It threshesand er. Get the facts in the case. 
thoroughly cleans wheat, oats, Sit down now and write for our 
rye and buckwheat. It weighs Free illustrated catalog, giving 
but 28,000 pounds. full description and get our price. 
Depository for the South = FRICK COMPANY, 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Office_and Factory at Waynesboro, Pa. 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM. 








“Strong Boy” Cultivator 


SS —___ Strength, Durability, 
SS Ease of Operation 


For Free 
Booklet 


A Cultivator that meets every possible requirement of 
Southern fields and does all with ease and comfort to the user. 
While it is wonderfully strong, it is not heavy nor cumber- 
some—so well balanced that a boy can operate it with ease. 


The controlling springs can be quickly set to 
run the gangs straight or they may 
be adjusted to hug the ridges—with- 
out the operator holding the handles. 
Gangs quickly tilted to cultivate the 
sides of the bank. This adjustment is 
extremely simple and is made simply 
by raising the gangs and moving the 
springs in or out. 

The shovels are the correct shape and can be 
set to meet any condition of the soil. 

So perfectly is it balanced that the pole will 
not raise when gangs are hung up for turning. o 5 

No cultivator is so-well adapted to the heavy requirements of Southern fields 

- as the Strong Boy. Backed by the Flying Dutchman reputation, which has 
for'fifty years stood for the best there is in Farm Implements. 
Sh Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


DEPT.10 MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. TEXAS MOLINE PLOW CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. DALLAS, TEXAS 











' IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
{IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURH IT WILL PAY YOU BB- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


FIVE CROPS A YEAR. 


Plenty of Humus in the Soil the Big 
Secret of Trucking Success in New 
Hanover. 


HE most interesting thing in the 
life of a traveling man is his op- 
portunity to observe the life and cus- 
toms of the people he comes in con- 
tact with. One is given the best pos- 
sible opportunity for comparing con- 
ditions as they are found in the va- 
rious sections, and as I am more in- 
terested in the agricultural phase of 
our State’s progress, I count it quite 
a privilege to come into personal con- 
tact with the farmers and get first- 
hand information as to the progress 
that is being made in our Old North 
State. 

I have just been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to spend a day among the truck 
farmers of New Hanover County, in 
the vicinity of Wrightsboro and Cas- 
tle Hayne. The thing that impresses 
one most among these people is the 
highly intensive method of farming 
used, and thorough recognition by 
them of the fundamental principles 
underlying all successful agriculture. 
They have learned the lesson of get- 
ting the greatest profit out of their 
lands by keeping them constantly 
employed growing crops. A _ visit 
among these people will quickly ex- 
plode the old idea of resting land 
every other year, or one year in 
three. Many of these farms give 
their owners five crops per year. Of 
course, those of us living in the sec- 
tions of the State where the staple 
crops are grown cannot equal this, 
but we can keep our lands at work 
the year round growing something 
for the market or for the soil. 

I was on a farm yesterday from 
which the bed lettuce had been sold 
and peas were up growing in the let- 
tuce beds before the lettuce was even 
cut. This farmer will, in all proba- 
bility, get five profitable crops from 
this plot this year. This farm is op- 
erated as systematically as any busi- 
ness in Wilmington. The proprietor 
can tell you what it cost him to pre- 
pare any plot of land, or what it cost 
him to make a certain crop. 

To one who has never visited this 
section, the lettuce industry is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It is the all- 
important crop at this time. The 
fields of open-air lettuce are beauti- 
ful. The weather at this season is 
noted with the deepest interest, as 
an abundance of rain now can so 
quickly ruin the crop. I saw it stat- 
ed in the Morning Star today, that 
if prices hold up and there is no se- 
rious set-back, the farmers around 
Wilmington will receive half a mil- 
lion dollars for their lettuce crop. 

The agricultural teachers of the 
State for years have been hammer- 
ing upon the one subject of ‘‘more 
organic matter or humus’’ in the soil. 
I understand that these lettuce grow- 
ers have learned that the two strong 
essentials to successful growing of 
this crop is plenty of humus and thor- 
ough preparation of the soil. It is just 
as essential to the successful growing 
of other crops, but it is a difficult 
problem to get the larger farmers of 
the South to realize it. When fewer 
acres were planted to lettuce, stable 
manure was largely depended upon 
for the humus supply, but today they 
have been forced to the growing of 
their humus by using the winter cov- 
er crops and summer legumes. The 
best field of lettuce I saw was on®land 
into which the owner had turned 
four consecutive crops of vegetation. 
This may seem expensive but he told 
me the increased profits because of 
this system will more than pay him 
for the expense and trouble and his 
land will be left in far better condi- 
tion. The great need of our South- 
ern farm lands is more ‘humus and 
with our open winters and the adap- 
tability of, our soils to the growing 
of practically all the legume erops, 








there is no excuse for our continuing 





to grow cotton on poor land... We 
can all get valuable lessons in inten- 
sive farming from our neighbors of 
the trucking section. 
T. BE. BROWNE. 
Ahoskie, N. C. 





SOUND SENSE FROM A COLORED 
FARMER. 
White People Should Encourage 


Their Tenants to Learn Better 
Farming Methods. 





AM a colored man who has been 

working a half share crop with 
Mr. J. D. Manning, of Dillon County, 
S. C., for ten consecutive®years. 

I began farming on small means, 
and on the old scale, with the one- 
horse Dixie,. plowing through the soil 
in such a way as to leave it to wash 
away or to grow an abundant‘crop of 
grass. 

But Mr. Manning takes great in- 
terest in instructing his employes. 
He induced me to take and read The 
Progressive Farmer. By doing so, I 
soon found out some secrets of good 
farming, one of which is, that good 
preparation is the first and most es- 
sential thing. It makes cultivation 
easier and gives better yield. Sec- 
ond, it is not the most acreage but 
acres well prepared and fertilized 
that produce the best results. 

I had been trying to cultivate 25 or 
80 acres of cotton with one horse, 
but I found that I could make more 
cotton on 18 acres when properly cul- 
tivated. 

In 1911, I, by way of experiment, 
put to test some instructions from 
your valuable paper, and the result 
was, that I gathered from three acres 
of land six heavy bales of cotton. 

Four years ago, I made only 15 or 
16 bushels of corn per acre, I now 
make from 40 to 50 bushels per acre 
on same land, using the same fertil- 
izer, all of which is due to more scien- 
tific farming. 

I believe that if the well informed 
white people would take time to in- 
struct their laborers how to work to 
better advantage, (for how can they 
know except they be instructed?) 
both employer and employed would 
realize more satisfactory results. 

I now work four head of stock on 
a three-horse farm, which I find is 
very profitable in that it enables me 
to keep well up with my work with- 
out overtasking the strength of the 
stock. 

I do not think I can possibly be 
too loud in the praise of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I shall continue to read 
its pages, and shall advocate its cir-, 
culation among the farmers of the 
community in which I live. 


D. W. McREA. 
Latta, S. C. 





Plant the Poor Land to Cowpeas. 


N GENERAL the cheapest way to 
utilize the poorest land on the 
farm is to fence it and ultimately 
make of it something worthy of be- 
ing called a pasture. Even the first 
year the scantiest growth of crab- 
grass and of edible weeds, grazed 
by any kind of livestock will prove a 
more profitable use of the ‘“‘exhaust- 
ed” areas than would their cultiva- 
tion in cotton at the usual financial 
loss that occurs on the poorer acres 
on a large proportion of farms. 
But objectors will urge the long time 
that we must wait for profits in rais- 
ing cattle or colts, the absence or in- 
adequate supply of breeding animals, 
and the fearful financial toll paid 
to the cattle tick in. dying and en- 
feebled cattle. While all of these 
conditions can in time be changed, it 
is still possible to admit the full 
force of the above objections as mili- 
tating against immediate revenues 
from certain classes of livestock. 
However, even those who cannot or 
will not seek their agricultural sal- 
vation by the livestock route can 
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find abundant and profitable utili- 
zation for those poor acres. 

Beginning with the most univer- 
sally practicable substitutes, I pro- 
pose cowpeas as a profitable crop 
for every acre for which the owner 
may not find a use, known to be 
more profitable. This crop can be 
grown by the most ignorant tenants 
with the primitive equipment, as it 
ean also fill the requirements of the 
most progressive farmer. 

Why should any farmer displace 
cotton by cowpeas on his poorer 
land? (1) Because cowpeas protect 
him against losing any considerable 
amount of money as he might do by 
cultivating a poor acre in ten-cent 
cotton. (2) Because cowpea seed 
are in universal demand, selling 
now as surely as a bale of cotton or 
a broken mule colt, usually at 
a price of $1.50 to $2 or more 
per bushel, thus yielding a good 
cash profit above the cost of seed, of 
phosphate, and of two or three cheap 
cultivations. (3) Because, even if 
labor conditions and limited equip- 
ment should make it impracticable 
to harvest and sell the seed or to 
cut the hay or to graze off the en- 
tire plant, there would still be a 
fair profit in plowing the entire 
growth under for fertilizer, when it 
should increase the yield of the 1914 
eotton crop by 300 to 600 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. With ten-cent 
cotton this increase would be worth 
at least $10.00 per acre. 

But a more attractive induce- 





ment for increasing the acreage in 
cowpeas is the production thereby 
of an increased amount of the best of 
forage, with the consequent econo- 
my in the consumption of corn by 
the teams and the increased ability 
of the farm to maintain profitably 
an increased number of salable live- 
stock. J. F. DUGGAR. 





Screen Your Hams and Keep Flies 
Away. 


HE nicest, as well as the most 
economical way to keep your 
ham meat is to protect it by screens. 
If this is done, it will not be neces- 
sary to pepper, paint, or cover hams 
with various things, to keep the flies 
off and prevent “skippers.” It also 
allows dry air to pass between and 
prevents sogging or molding, which 
is often the case when kept in a dark 
or damp box. By setting up the meat 
the way it grows with the legs down, 
the broad cut part upwards it will 
not drip and dry out too much which 
will.occur if set bottom upwards. 

A suitable box will be described. 
After the principle is learned a large 
box, or a room with a large frame 
covered with screen wire on every 
side, will answer every purpose. 

Go to the grocery store and get an 
empty wooden box that sugar or cof- 
fee or shoes came in, according to the 
size desired. Also purchase some 
screen wire, two hinges and a catch 
so you can fasten up one end with a 
door. A box of flat-headed tacks and 
a hammer and a saw is all that is 
needed. The hinges and box, screen 
wire and tacks will cost less than a 
dollar and the work can be done by 
any one used to tools in less than an 
hour. 

Knock off the bottom and top of 
the box and tack screen wire over the 
bottom, and make a small screen 
door and hang with the hinges from 
the top of the box. Set the box up on 
the end so the door will open as any 
other door, and you can see thru the 
box, and of course, the ventilation 
is perfect. 

Stand the hams in each box up 
against each other till the box is full 
and shut the screen door against 
them. -If the meat touches the wire 
it will soon corrode it and to prevent 
this two strips of wood between the 
wire and meat will avoid contact and 
the wire will last much longer. When 
the wire gets injured from accident, 
or corrosion, re-cover it with new, 
and a box will last a lifetime. 

Be sure to have each box, whether 



















Will Help You 


from the city, the mill, the 


try more pleasant. 


at any time of day or night. 


This Coupon = 


Sell Your Cotton 


Makes no difference how far you are 


wherever the buyer is—you can sell 
your cotton at the best price if you have a 


Western Lhecit1c 


Rural Telephone 


Thousands of American farmers have installed tele- 
phones. It pays. The telephone makes life in the coun- 
It brings friends and neighbors 
within talking distance and enables you to summon aid 


Mail the above coupon for book telling how you and your 
neighbors can build your own telephone line at a cost 
to each of you of less than that of half a bale of cotton. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
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a few or a large number, so there is 
perfect ventilation and yet so tight 
that a fly cannot enter at any place, 
and you can keep hams, as does the 
writer, perfectly every year. 


J. BEVERLY DeSHAZO. 





How to Run Straight Rows. 


READ an article lately on a sin- 

gle-row marker, and I want to say 
JI have never seen a marker of any 
sort that was worth a cent. I believe I 
have the straightest and most uni- 
form rows of anyone in this vicinity, 
and I never use a marker. I have 
seen others try it and they always 
have crooked rows. ' 

I get two stakes and cut a notch 
on each of them the distance I want 
the rows apart. If the rows are long 
I tie a white rag to the stake. I then 
set one stake at the far side of the 
field. I set my plow in the ground 
where I want the row to begin and 
measure off for the next row and set 
my second stake. I then drive for 
the stake at the far side of the field, 
always keeping my eye on the stake 
and keeping the hames_ directly 
between me and the stake, or keep 
the tongue pointed straight at the 
stake, if driving a double team. I 
only glance down at my plow occa- 
sionally, but keep my eye on the 
stake. When at the far end, I meas- 
ure off two rows, set my plow at the 
first mark and the stake at the sec- 
ond, and make for the other stake 
as before. 


If a slight crook is made in one 
row I pay no attention to it, but try 
to make the next row perfectly 
straight. In this way I get rows very 
nearly perfect. If I used a marker 
and got one crooked row the crook 
would probably be repeated, and 
maybe exaggerated in the next row. 
I find no difficulty in making most 
any ordinary plow hand run excellent 
rows by this method after a short 
practice. H. C. FONDE, 

Boyce, Miss. 





Government Recipe for Whitewash. 


ALF a bushel of unslaked lime; 

slake with warm water; cover 
during the process to keep in the 
steam; strain the liquid through a 
seive or strainer; add a peck of salt, 
previously well dissolved in warm 
water, three pounds of ground rice 
boiled to a thin paste and stir in 
boiling hot, half a pound of pow- 





dered Spanish whiting and a pound 
of glue which has been previously 
dissolved over a slow fire, and add 
five gallons of hot water to the mix- 
ture; stir well and let it stand for a 
few days, covered up from the dirt. 
It should be put on hot. One pint of 
the mixture properly applied will 
cover a square yard. Small brushes 
are best. There is nothing that can 
compare with it for outside or in- 
side work, and it retains its brillian- 
cy for many years. Coloring matter 
may be put in and made of any shade 
—Spanish brown, yellow ocher, or 
common clay. 





Unsatisfactory Experience in Mar- 
keting Long-Staple. 

NE of your correspondents from 

Villa Rica, Ga., who grows, I 
suppose, about 1%4-inch upland cot- 
ton, states he has no trouble in sell- 
ing his cotton, but in this section, 
where there is probably more staple 
upland cotton grown than in any oth- 
er section of South Carolina, the 
market has been flat, the greater 
part of the time for two or three 
months, and the local buyers claim 
there is almost no demand for 
it, and hardly care to buy it at any 
reasonable price. 

This cotton sold for very fair 
prices occasionally during the past 
fall, from 16 to 17 cents for 1% and 
18 to 20 cents for 1% cotton, but 
even then the demand and prices 
were very erratic and variable in the 
local markets, and for that reason 
the long-staple situation is very un- 
satisfactory to our growers. 

B. VAUGHN. 

Timmonville, S. C. 





Correspondents lately advised the 
use of coal-tar on seed corn to pre- 
vent subsequent damage by birds. 
We found this a most effective rem- 
edy, but we could never get the 
planter to drop such corn satisfac- 
torily until we learned to drop a lit- 
tle kerosene on the planter plate oc- 
casionally. This keeps the plate from 
becoming clogged with tar and in- 
sures uniformity in dropping. This 
suggestion comes somewhat late in 
the season for use this year, but it 
is well worth storing in your think- 


box until another season comes 
around.—Maurice Floyd, Beeville, 
Texas. 





We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 





1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller.. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller. 


You can clear an acre, 
of stumps a day. 
free trial. 
years. Special introduc. 
tory price proposition, 
" Write ‘today for 
big free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG, CO, 

180 21st St. 
Centerville, 
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Fine For 
The Farmer 

Fifty years ago we couldn’t 
do it, but now we offer you 
American corrugated culverts, 
tanks, metal houses, well cas- 
ings, etc., that will last a life- 
time. 

Our product is made of 
genuine rust resisting Amer- 
ican Ingot Iron. 

Our various free catalogues 
tell all about them and you 
should write today and get this 
information and prices. 

DIXIE CULVERT & METAL C0., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. 























Safety at Harvest Time 


ALL your work leads up to the harvest. At 
that point you plan to coin the season’s labor. 
Are you ready for the harvest? Are your 
machines all in good working order? If there is any doubt, 
now is the time to look into your machine shed and see, 
It is far better to buy a new machine before harvest than 
after. Get your new machine with the I HC trade-mark and 
with one of these time-tried names on it— 


Champion Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 


Osborne Plano 


Any one of these will save delays and insure a speedy 
harvest without loss of grain. 

Now is the time to look over your equipment. If it takesa 
new machine, order now. Nothing is gained by waiting till 
the last minute when you cannot expect the service you can 
command now. 

Remember the dealer can give you moretime now. The 
machine you buy now has been made before the rush. You 
are safer with the machine at home properly set up early 
than hauling it home after the grain is ready to cut. 


If repairs are needed, order them now. If your dealer does 
not have what you need, he will be able to secure it in time 
so that you can put it on at your leisure. 


Be sure you get I H C repairs and not imitations, The 
1H C repair part is made the same as the original on your 
machine except that it is strengthened if found necessary. 

Buy your twine early, then you will be safe against a 
possible shortage. Better have a few balls extra than not 
enough, You can always use it. 


Buy Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
Plano, or International— Sisal, Standard, Manila, or Pure 
Manila twine—and know that it will work satisfactorily in 
your binder. 

The best is always the cheapest in binder twine as in 
machines, 

Captain Anson used to say, ‘‘It is good playing at critical 
moments that wins ball games.’’ The harvest is the critical 
moment of the year for a? Play safe on all points by 
equipping your farm with I H C harvesting and haying 
machines and binder twine. Catalogues and full informa- 
tion are yours for the asking. 






International Harvester Company of America 
US A 








COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. But itis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ‘ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.’’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 


Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


DO YOU OWN AN AUTOMOBILE? 


If so, we want you to tell us about it—the kind, the cost, its 
usefulness, the cost of upkeep, whether you have found ita 
profitable investment, and all about it. Make your letter short, 
and let us have it by April 25. We shall pay $3 for the best 
letter of not more than 500 words, $2 for the next and regular 
space rates for all others we can use. 








ii’ YOD HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER:2 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XV.—FERTILIZING COTTON. 








STUDY of the table in last 
A week’s talk on fertilizers shows 

that whether we take the entire 
cotton plant or just the seed and lint, 
which are the parts generally re- 
moved from the land, there is much 
more nitrogen required by the plant 
than phosphoric acid. In the seed 
and lint this is something like two 
and one-third times as much nitro- 
gen as phosphoric acid, and in the en- 
tire plant 2% times as much nitro- 
gen as phosphoric acid. 

Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen. 

Practically all Southern soils, ex- 
cept the stiff black lands of the 
tulf States, which constitute a com- 
paratively small area, are deficient 
in phosphoric acid and they are al- 
most if not quite as generally de- 
ficient in nitrogen. It would there- 
fore seem that considering both the 
needs of the soils and the amount 
of plant foods contained in the crop, 
the amount of nitrogen in a cotton 
fertilizer should be as large or lar- 
ger than the phosphoric acid. But 
as a fact, experience does not bear 
out this cenclusion. Mr. C. B. Wil- 
liams, of the North Carolina Exper- 
iment Station, in giving formulas for 
cotton fertilizers based on results 
of tests in that State, suggests about 
one and one-half times as much 
phosphoric acid as nitrogen for cot- 
ton on the sandy coastal plain 
soils, and from four and one-half to 
five times as much phosphoric acid 
as nitrogen for the Piedmont or clay 
and clay loam soils, and these con- 
clusions are in line with the results 
obtained elsewhere, except that in the 
States west of Alabama, the potash 
may be left out for all soils except 
where the cotton suffers from rust. 

In fact, neither a study of the soil, 
nor the amounts of plant foods found 
in the seed and the lint give a relia- 
ble guide for the most profitable fer- 
tilization of the cotton crop. 

In only 125 pounds of nitrate of 
soda there is as much nitrogen as 
there is in 300 pounds of lint and 
600 pounds of seed, and in 300 
pounds of cottonseed meal there is 
as much nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid and half as much potash as in 
a crop of like size—300 pounds of 
lint and 600 pounds of seed. 

We must therefore depend largely 
on fertilizer tests or experience for 
our guide in fertilizing cotton. 

Fertilize Cotton Liberally. 

On all soils which do not make 
a good growth of stalk nitrogen 
should be applied, and when this is 
done there is probably no field crop 
so likely to generaily pay a good 
profit on its use. Cotton may require 


less nitrogen than corn, but it is. 


much more certain to pay a profit 
on that used, taking one year with 
another, on average soils. In fact, 
cotton is one field crop which it us- 
ually pays to fertilize liberally with 
commercial plant foods. This, of 
course, does not apply to those soils 
which do not give. profitable in- 
crease in yields from commercial fer- 
tilizers applied to general or other 
field crops. Such, for instance, as 
the black stiff soils in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. But if commercial fertiliz- 
ers generally pay on any crops, a 
liberal use of them will pay on cot- 
ton. 
Why Cotton is More of a Poor-Land 
Crop Than Corn. 

Cotton withstands dry weather on 
a rather scant water supply remark- 
ably well, consequently an absence 
of a large humus supply, an im- 
portant office of which is to increase 
the water-holding power of the soil, 
affects it less seriously than a crop 
like corn. 

This is probably why the South 
has been able to maintain it as its 
one principal crop for a longer per- 


iod than most other sections have 
been able to maintain any one-crop 
system of farming. If cotton had a 
shorter fruiting season it would be 
more necessary to have the required 
water supply at the right time and 
in such case more humus would have 
to be kept in the soil.to hold this 
water, or commercial fertilizers 
would more frequently be unprofit- 
able. More humus would mean bet- 
ter cotton crops. 

While the above etatements are 
true, it does not follow jthat an 
abundant supply of humus is not 
necessary for maximum crops of cot- 
ton, taking an average of a large 
number of years. By the judicious 
use of commercial fertilizers, prof- 
itable crops of cotton are grown on 
land deficient in humus, but more 
profitable crops would be produced 
on the same land had we given more 
attention to the supplying of humus- 
forming materials to these cotton 
lands. This is shown by the facts 
that while there is no great differ- 
ence in the value of a pound of nitro- 
gen as a cotton fertilizer from ni- 
trate of soda, cottonseed meal, blood 
or tankage, stable manures and le- 
gumes plowed under are not only 
the most economical source of nitro- 
gen for cotton, as with other crops, 
but also probably the best source. 

The cotton States which have made 
the greatest increase in the yield of 
cotton per acre during the last five 
years, and the States that are pro- 
ducing the largest yields per acre, 
are those States which use commer- 
cial fertilizers most liberally. 


When Nitrogen is Not Needed. 


As a general rule a large growth 
of stalk means a large yield of corn, 
and to the extent that a good growth 
of stalk is necessary for a maximum 
yield, the same is true of cotton; but 
unlike corn the growth of the cot- 
ton stalk may be excessive on lands 
rich in nitrogen, especially if defi- 
cient in other plant foods required 
for making a large crop of fruit. 

It, therefore, follows that on lands 
rich in nitrogen, or that have had 
an application of stable manure, or 
a crop of legumes plowed into them, 
no nitrogen should be used in the 
commercial fertilizer, because it is 
a needless expense and may actu- 
ally do harm where there is a defi- 
ciency of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, especially if the plants are not 
well spaced. 





More Tools Worn Out by Exposure 
Than by Use. 


T PAYS to keep tools in order—in 

good order. That should be a man- 
ager’s first duty to know that all 
utensils are in good order and ready 
for use. When we have a rainy day, 
the men of Altamont Range make re- 
pairs on tools, oil harness, sharpen 
tools or paint wood work, file saws, 
shoe mules and keep all tools, wag- 
ons, ete., not in actual use, under 
shelter. More tools are wasted by 
exposure than worn out by use, es- 
pecially South. Seldom one sees 
shelter for tools and less often still, 
aman who paints his tools after he 
gets them. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





JACK FOR LIGHT LIFTING. 
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Design From Felix Eversole, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THE TERRAPIN OR CABBAGE BUG. 





Some Interesting Things You 


Ought to Know About This 


Common Calico-Back Bug, How He Lives and Flourishes, and 


How to Prevent His Ravages. 
By Franklin Sherman Jr., 


discussed the Imported Cabbage 

Butterfly, and I hope all young 
readers now understand that all 
butterflies and moths pass through 
the stages of egg, caterpillar, and 
pupa, before they reach the winged 
stage. With them, the creature 
which hatches from the egg (cater- 
pillar) is entirely unlike the fully 
developed insect (butterfly). This 
is true of the majority of insects,-— 
for all flies, beetles, bees, wasps and 
ants go through similar changes, the 
egg of the winged insect hatches 
into some kind of a worm, grub or 


T AN article a few weeks ago I 


State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


the leaf will be crushed or torn. 
eggs hatch in about ten days. 


How the Little Ones Look. 


The 


Now the eggs laid by these winged 
Terrapin Bugs do not hatch into any 
kind of a caterpillar, grub, worm or 
maggot. They hatch into small bugs 
which in general appearance are 
much like their parents,—same gen- 
eral shape, and somewhat like them 
in color. These young bugs grow by 
shedding the skin from time to time, 
each new skin being larger than the 
old one. By the time they are halt 
grown you may see small black pads 











THE TERRAPIN BUG. 


a, Eggs enlarged; b, young, enlarged; 


ce, young, more enlarged; d, adults, seen 


from above and below, enlarged; e, outline of head of adult showing beak for 
sucking sap, enlarged; f, egg parasite, enlarged. Other figures natural size. 





maggot, this changes to a pupa and 
the pupa changes into the adult wing- 
ed insect. While most insects devel- 
op in this way, it is not true of all. 
We now consider another common 
cabbage pest which develops differ- 
ently. 


The Terrapin Cabbage Bug. 


This is a common pest on cabbage 
and related crops. It is known also. 
by the names Harlequin Bug, Fire 
Bug, Cabbage (or Collard) Bug, Cal- 
ico-Back, ete. It is black, orange and 
yellow,—nearly half-inch long and 
fourth-inch wide. Most of my read- 
ers will recognize it from this de- 
scription. Altho it is a pest in all 
the Southern States, it is rare or en- 
tirely absent in many of the cooler 
mountain sections. 

The adult winged bugs pass the 
winter and emerge in spring, about 
April 1, (at Raleigh). You will find 
them on cabbage, or on turnips and 
mustard that are going to seed, often 
many congregated on a single plant, 
and you will frequently find them 
mating. The males average smaller 
than the females and a little brighter 
in color. 

Within about a week after the 
bugs appear you may find the eggs. 
They are barrel-shaped, gray, with 
black markings. They are laid in a 
cluster usually of 12 eggs arranged 
in two rows side by side. They are 
quife hard, so that in crushing them 
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developing on the shoulders,—these 
are the developing wings, and they 
grow larger with each shedding of 
the skin. It takes about two months 
for the bugs to become full-grown, 
then, by a final shedding, the wings 
come out full size, and the insect 
is mature (adult) and ready to mate 
and lay eggs for another generation. 
The eggs of the Terrapin Bug are 
sometimes killed by a parasite which 
is shown in the figure. 

In this Terrapin Bug it will be 
noticed that there is no complete 
change of form as in the butter- 
flies, — the young insect gradually 
attains the size, colors, wings, and 
full form of the adult. It is active 
all its life after it hatches from the 
eggs—there is no inactive pupa 
stage. 


All True Bugs Grow Like This. 


This mode of development holds 
true for all insects which do not 
develop like the butterflies—and is 
the case with all the true bugs, such 
as chinch-bug, stink-bug, bed-bug, 
July-flies, plant lice, and the scale 
insects (San Jose Scale, etc). It is 
also true for all the grasshoppers, 
katydids, crickets, roaches and their 
kin. 

In the first article we learned that 
the caterpillars eat the leaves of 
plants so as to make them ragged 
in appearance. In this, too, the Ter- 
rapin Bug is different. Study the 


illustration carefully and you will 
see that the bug has a slender bill 
or beak attached to the under side 
of the head. With this it pierces 
the leaf and sucks out the sap, and 
a leaf which has been killed by 
these bugs may be still without a 
hole in it. The leaf after being 
drained of its sap may dry up and 


split, but the bug never actually 
eats the leaf—it is a genuine 
“sucker’’. From this you see that 


while Paris green will kill a cater- 
pillar (which eats) it will not kill a 
bug (which sucks). All of the true 
bugs (related to the Terrapin Bug) 
take their food by sucking and they 
cannot be controlled by the use of 
poisons. 


How to Control the Terrapin or Cab- 
bage Bug. 


In order to control this Terrapin 
Bug we are forced to depend on 
methods of preventing their in- 
crease, or killing them by tedious 
labor after they appear. 

A few rows of the early mustard 


*may be sown between where the 


rows of the cabbage are to be set, 
this will attract the bugs, and just 
before the cabbage are set out you 
may cover the mustard with straw 
and burn straw, mustard, bugs and 
all. Your cabbage will then get a 
comparatively free start. In very 
early spring you may find them clus- 
tered on certain plants of mustard, 
turnips, etc., where they may be 
killed. 

But if they appear in numbers on 
the crop you wish to grow, you are 
practically obliged to go after them 
by the time-honored tedious method 
of hand-picking. In this however, 
we are more successful if we re- 
member :—1. That the work of 
picking them off should begin early 
in the season, as soon as they are 
first seen. 2. It can be best done 
early in the day while they are less 
active. 3. The eggs as well as the 
bugs should be looked for and kill- 
ed. 4. Special effort should be 
made to kill the last brood that ma- 
tures in the fall, and as this same 
brood is the one which emerges in 
spring, thorough work in fall and in 
early spring is important. Knocking 
them off the plants into pans con- 
taining tar or oil is also a common 
method of controlling them. 

Kerosene emulsion at strength of 
15 per cent oil will kill the young 
bugs up. until they are _ nearly 
grown, but the fully-winged bugs are 
not all killed by it. 

Several of my correspondents as- 
sert that by setting out the cabbage 
relatively late in the spring they 
are less troubled. presumably be- 
cause the bugs have by that time lo- 
cated in other gardens—on the same 
principle that if all seeding mus- 
tard, turnips, etc., are gotten rid of 
before the first of April the bugs will 
not be attracted to the premises in 
early spring. 





Haymaking in the Alps. 


Haymaking in the Swiss Alps is pursued 
under peculiar difficulties and dangers. The 
thrifty Swiss farmer turns every bit of 
ground to advantage. If a few square yards 
can anywhere be made or reclaimed, the 
labor is not grudged. The farmer makes 
the very soil, says a writer in the New York 
Sun. He builds terraces along steep inclines, 
lines them with blocks of stone, and then 
packs earth upon them. 

Along the very edge of precipices the Swiss 
haymaker goes in search of grass, clinging 
to the rocks with iron clamps upon his feet. 
He hangs on the side of the cliff and mows 
down a few tufts of grass on shaggy shelves 
here and there. 

During the two months of hay-harvest, he 
descends to the village only three or four 
times to renew his supply of food, and many 
times he has to seek a bed and pass the 
night under some projecting rock. Once 
dried, the hay is carefully gathered into a 
cloth or net and carried down to the first 
little meadow. Here it is stacked and 
weighted down with large stones, to keep it 
from blowing away. The mower returns to 
the mountain in winter, when the ground is 
snow-covered, and takes with him a little 
sledge. Putting the hay on the sledge, and 
seating himself in front, he shoots to the 
valley with the swiftness of an arrow. Thus 
the hay of the Alps is gathered. 





I regard The Progressive 
best’ paper for the farmer in the United 
States. I am not satisfied unless I can read 
it every Saturday. It is just as good or bet- 
tem than a correspondence course in agri- 
culture.—James A. Bates, Collaborator, Cam- 
den. N. C. 
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Williams’ Portable Corn Mil! 


g, durable, efficient. There’s mill ef- 
oneal in the pebble stone grit buhrs, and the 
patent device that prevents their drifting to- 

ether. There’s long life in the strong frame. 

ne materials and perfect workmanship. Auto- 
tomatic cleaning fans—simple feed sifter. Ball 
bearings. Costs no more at first. Costs much 
less in the long run. Absolute guarentes at 3 of sat- 
isfaction, Ask for catalog. Address 26 Main St. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Ronda, N.C 








Turns cowpeas into 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear- 
ings. This is important, 
Has given entire satis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet. Address Dept, 22 
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THIS GREAT HOUSE BACKS UP 
Every Pair Shoes Bought Here | 


The “House of Hahn” has a 38 years’ reputation behind 
every pair of shoes it sells. Thirty-eight years of pleas- 
ing its customers. Thirty-eight years of satisfactory ser- 
vice to the most critical: Shoe-Buying Public in the 
world. Thirty-ei years of fair prices—of honest qual- 
ities—of square dealing. And TODAY—hundreds of thous- 
ands of Washingtonians besides people all over the United 
States buy their shoes here EXCLUSIVELY—because 
they KNOW by long experience that Shoe-Money invest- 
ed with us is spent to the best possible advantage. 


-There’s Wonderful comfort in Our “BEND 
EESY” Men’s and Women’s Shoes at $5.00. 


«._ Lhe soles of these shoes are as soft and pliable as the 
“uppers” of many a shoe—and while full weight peed 

extremely ang “BEND” as ‘‘EASY” a 

thin slipper sole. “BEND-E! 

—of all the choicest tan and black leathers—come in 











in Shoe-Comfort, Service and Value. 


you are now wearing—or send Y he old 
best pleases and fits you. Send 
standing that WE WILL SHIP THE SHOES BY FREE PARCEL 


you are not satisfied. 


CIAL VALUES” in new Spring Shoes. 


WM. HAHN & COMPANY, 





The “Belle” Women’s 
Shoes. Any style or 
2.50 


leather. .. 20. _ Dept. 22-D-2, 


“BEND EESY” Men’s and Wo- 
men’s high and low Shoes... . $5 


¥” SHOES are made exelustvety for us. They are expert well made 
1 the newest 
high and low-cut styles for man or woman—and peareeunl the utmost 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER—MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 


State your size—giving all numbers; including dashes in the shoes 
shoe. Describe the style that 
an order with the distinct under- 
POST 
—and that we will refund your money, including return postage, if 


We carry SHOES FOR EVERYBODY—at all prices at which RE- 
LIABLE SHOES can be sold. Write for our “BULLETIN OF SPE- 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Why Shouldn’t You Buye 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 = 
$1500n a high grade piano and from €25 to $50 o 

& first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
Pplan—why shouldn’t you? Weofferto send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 


we ask, Me may at any time within a year 
ack at our expense, and we will 


so that the trial will cost you ahsolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other man ufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers, 





It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 


It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 
h grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


Cornish Zo., Washington, Tears 
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Just eff the Press---New 
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© Every Home 
Q Needs This Book 





Write for Your 
FREE Copy 6¢¢€ > 33 
‘eday. Richmond 





Stoves and Ranges 


Lots of things you will be glad to 
know are told, in a chatty, interesting 
manner in this hook. It isn’t “just a 
stove catalogue.” This is a new kind of 
book. Of course, it contains beautiful 
pictures of all the splendid ‘‘“Richmond” 
stoves and. ranges that housewives 
praise so highly—but it tells you 
how to make stoves draw properly, how 
to “doctor’’ a poor chimney, how to re- 
duce your fuel bills. etc. In fact, the 
book is brimming over with real useful, 
interesting information that you will 
enjoy reading. Your “copy is here in 
our factory, ail ready, neatly packed in 
a strong envelope just waiting for your 
mame and address so we can send it to you. Write for it now. Never 
mind bothering over the fact that you do not need a stove at present. 
We want you to have the book anyway. 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








WHEN I AM DEAD. 





[‘‘So I spoke, 
across the fields of asphodel, 


and the spirit of swift-footed 


Achilles departed with long strides 


pleased that I said his son was famous,.’’—The Odyssey.] 


W [ HEN I am dead I make no plea 
For wakeful immortality 
Among the spirits of the blest. 

Nor would I, an unbidden guest, 


Return to earth, once being free. 


But I would lie beneath the lea,” 
Knowing nor hope nor memory— 7 
What matter then the futile quest 

When I am dead? 


Yet should the silence broken be 
E’en thus—‘“‘Thy son, whom thou didst see 
A baby at his mother’s breast, 
Unto thy ungained goal hath pressed’’— 
Ah, that were bliss enough for me 
When I am dead. 
-—Edmund Kemper Broadus. 





HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT A WOMAN’S CLUB. 





jects for Two Other Meetings. 


Some Simple Suggestions About How to: Preside and Conduct 
Business—Two Good Programs for Your First Meeting and Sub- 





brought me two_ responses. 

I was rather surprised, as I 
did not expect any so soon, to be 
sure, I was delighted. Then the next 
mail brought more, and the third— 
just before night—mail quite over- 
whelmed me with yet more. I can- 
not tell you how happy I am be- 
cause of it. The best of it is that a 
number of the letters said the women 
had been thinking and talking about 
having a club and felt the need of it. 

Would you like to know who the 
first two are? The two were Mrs. 
J. W. Robinson, of Newton, N. C. 
and Mrs. J. B. Wilson, Darlington, 
S:.. 6. 

Now I wonder who will get or- 
ganized first. 

I wrote an article on milk for this 
week because I had a feeling that 
while we were organizing we should 
not forget things of the household. 
Fully half ‘the letters about the 
United Farm Women’s Clubs, how- 
ever, say they do not know just how 
to start, so I am discarding ‘‘milk”’ 
for the matter in hand as, on second 
thought, it seems best to get this 
well perfected and then we shall be 
better fitted than ever to study the 
other things. 


Te FIRST mail this morning 





Wisdom of Parliamentary Rules. 


A few of you have doubtless met 
and discussed the value of the United 
Farm Women Clubs, and who would 
belong and other details. Perhaps 
you have thought of who would 
make good officers. Now your letters 
tell me you want to know how to 
conduct a meeting. 

Have the meetings just as infor- 
mal as you can, and just as much fun 
as you can, but the minute you talk 
business, follow business methods. 

These rules which are used in the 
conducting of all organizations are 
the result of experience of assem- 
blies for centuries. They econo- 
mize time, secure justice to all, and 
are based on good common sense. 
More than that, the president or 
chairman can never be accused of 
favoritism if she can fall back on 
“parliamentary laws’’. Moreover, it 
is a good thing to know. The first 
time I ever conducted a meeting, the 
formal words stuck in my throat, and 
I did what I did the first time I rode 
in an automobile—I grinned like 
the Cheshire cat in ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’”’ Probably you will do the 
same. Never mind, stick to it and 
when you go to any men’s meeting 
observe the method of the man who 
presides, and you will not only be- 
come familiar with the phrases but 
will appreciate their value. 


How to Conduct a Meeting. 





Let us have a little drill; for most 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


of us it is unnecessary, but it will 
be helpful to some. The person 
who has called the women together, 
stands up (so as to get the atten- 
tion) and says, ‘‘Ladies, will some- 
one propose a temporary chairman?”’ 

Someone says, “I nominate Mrs. 
A’”’, (who will probably be the wo- 
man who has called the meeting). 

‘All in favor say, Aye.’”’ 

‘All opposed say, No.”’ 

Mrs. A.: “The ayes 
have it.” 

(Mrs. A. takes a chair at a table 
so she can write down notes that 
she may not forget things she wants 
to remember). 

Mrs. A. officiates only until there 
is a permanent chairman or president 
elected. She stands and says, “We 
will now elect officers for the year, 
and I appoint Mrs. L. and Mrs. M. 
to be tellers. (Their duty is to pass 
slips of paper and pencils, to collect 
them and count the votes). 

It is better to elect a president by 
ballot. 

Mrs. A: ‘‘Nominations are now in 
order for President.”’ 

Mrs. B. stands up, but does not 
speak until Mrs. A. looks at her and 
says, ‘“‘Mrs. B.”’ 

This is to prevent more than one 
person talking at a time. 


(or noes) 


Mrs. B.: “I nominate Mrs. C.” 
Sits down. 
Mrs. D. stands and says, ‘‘I nomi- 


nate Mrs. E.”’ Sits down. 

Mrs. A.: “Any more nominations 
for President?’ (Pause.) ‘‘The tell- 
ers will now pass the papers.”’ 

Each lady writes the name of the 
person she wants for President. The 
tellers then collect the papers and 
retire and count them. When they 
are counted one of them comes-and 
stands. The Chairman recognizes 
her by saying, ‘“‘Mrs. L.”’ (That means 
that no one but Mrs. L. can talk; she 
has the floor.) 

Mra. L.: “Myre. C., 
Mrs. E., ‘ten:’’ 

Mrs. A.: “Mrs. C. is elected Presi- 
dent.”’ 

Mrs. C. takes the chair—that is 
sits in front by the table and con- 
ducts the election of Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Secretary at once starts her 
duties. 

When it comes to the program and 
refreshment committees, they may be 
elected in the same manner or some- 
one can rise. The chair recognizes 
her by saying, ‘‘Mrs. F.”’ 

Mrs. F.: ‘I move that the Chair 
appoint the committees.” 

Mrs. G.: I second that motion.” 
(Nominations need not be seconded, 
but motions must). 

The President: ‘‘Moved and sec- 
onded that the Chair appoint the 
committes. All in favor say, Aye.’’ 


twenty votes; 



































Saturday, April 19, 1913.] 


President: ‘‘All opposed say, ‘‘No.” 

The ayes (or noes) have it. 

President: ‘I appoint, etce.,” or 
else she may say, “The Chair takes 
time to consider,’ in which case she 
announces the names later. 

President: ‘‘Is there any business 
before the Club?” 

In this case everything is discuss- 
ed freely. The only thing being 
considered is that none speak until 
she has been recognized. This is ab- 
solutely necessary as time will prove 
to you, or a few will do all the talk- 
ing and the timid will shrink more 
and more from speaking. You will 
soon get used to it. When anything 
is seriously considered it is better 
for someone to say, ‘‘I move that we, 
etc,’’ and someone second it before 
free discussion. That puts it in defi- 
nite form so people know just what 
is proposed. 

I shall gladly answer any questions 
to anyone in doubt. You will proba- 
bly decide on the time, place, etc., of 
meeting. 


A Program for Two Meetings. 


Now as to the program. I suggest 
that the first two and possibly the 
first four meetings be given to a 
study of our needs. We can then 
more intelligently go about our fu- 
ture work. 

We will say you are going to meet 
the first and third Thursdays of the 
month. Suppose we take this as the 
program for the first Thursday, say 
in May: 

Subject: 
Need?” 

It is the duty of the Program Com- 
mittee to give subjects and helpful 
material to the various women. 

They will give Mrs. Brown ‘‘Kitch- 

en Conveniences,’? and Mrs. Brown 
“ will come to the meeting ready to 
talk about where to learn the best 
ones, where to buy them, and some- 
thing of which ones to have and how 
to arrange them that work may be 
easier. 

Mrs. Smith will get ‘Household 
Conveniences,” and will come ready 
to talk of iron beds versus wooden 
ones, rugs versus carpets, stained or 
painted floors or those that need 
scrubbing and windows that open un- 
willingly. 

Mrs. Jones will be asked to take 
“Our Garden Needs,” and will say we 
shall have a flower garden and fruit 
and vegetable gardens and a lawn, 
and speak of where to learn about 
them and what ,bulletins to ask for. 

Mrs. Gray will take ‘“‘Water Sys- 
tems,’ and will tell the advantages 
and disadvantages of the chain well, 
pump and windmill, gasoline engine, 
ram and gravity supply; also the 
value of a sink in the kitchen. 


“What Do Our Homes 


Program for Second Meeting. 


Program for third Thursday of 
month: ‘‘What Does the Community 
Need?”’ 

1. Roads.—(a) What kind? 
Why are they so bad. 
it effect us—pleasure, profit, chil- 
dren? (d) Whose duty is it to see 
after them? (e) Who pays for it? 

2. Schools.—(a) What does our 
school need? (b) Do we co-operate? 


(b) 
(c) How does 


(ec) Are we making the most use of. 


the schoolhouse. 

3. Pleasure.—(a) Have the young 
people any regular means of coming 
together? (b) Is it to be encouraged 
or not? (c) Where can we get in- 
formation about clean pleasures for 
them? (d) Some possibilities for 
pleasure of us older folks. 

4. Laundry.(a)-- Do we need one? 
(b) Would we support one? 

The next two programs will prob- 
ably be, “How Can We Co-operate 
With the Men?” and ‘‘How Can the 
Men Co-operate With Us?” 

You will notice that what we need 
is discussed, but not yet how to rem- 
edy conditions. We shall take more 
time for that. 


Let Me Hear From You. 


Last June I was out in San Fran- 
cisco attending a meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of Women’s Clubs from 


it ' jive 








SHUT IN—THE MEMORY OF A SPRING MORNING. 





By. Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 


HEAVY mist, like an enveloping 
cloud, obscured the morning sky. 
In one direction we could see only 
the grove that sheltered our home. 
- In the. opposite 
direction was the 
orchard, and be- 
yond that’ the 
mist shut off from 
view the neigh- 
boring homes. To 
the north, not a 
thing was visible 
outside our own 
premises. Not a 
sight to meeet the 
eye outside our 
home grounds, and in the early 
morning no sound, even, came to our 
ears excepting those from our own 
premises. We seemed to be as com- 
pletely shut in as tho a great, gray 
stone wall encircled us. 

From the shaded lawn and from 
the orchard trees came happy bird 
calls as they greeted their mates 
while above them rose the joyous an- 
them of one that poured forth its 
notes of praise and adoration. 

It was an experience long to be re- 


MRS- EVERTS. 


membered. Shut out from the 
world; our home seemingly alone, 
shut in with the Infinite! The beau- 


ty of tree, and vine and flower and 
the melody of song emphasized by 


the apparent isolation! It was a 
time for communion with Him who 
created all, and who, when He had 
looked upon the work of His hands 
pronounced it very good. 


We almost wished that life might 
be ever thus, with sin and sorrow and 
suffering shut out; ourselves shut in 
with God’s love and tenderness and 
watchful care surrounding and envel- 
oping us. But this thought was quick- 
ly followed by that of what we would 
miss if we were not privileged to 
help. Of the lives we.can touch and 
strengthen, the burdens we can light- 
en by the word of sympathy and act 
of friendliness. Then there came to 
our mind the words of the motto 
that has for years hung over our 
desk: ‘The Lord delivers, not from 
trouble, but in trouble,’ and we 
humbly thanked Him for this morn- 
ing vision which taught anew the les- 
son of His abiding presence and that 
even in the midst of care and trial 
we can be so shut in by His love and 
shut out from the things that harm 
the soul as we were that morning 
shut in by the curtain of mist, and 
our heart rose on the words of the 
hymn: 


“Keep me safe folded in, 
Lest I should rove in sin 
Far from thy love.” 





all over the world. When I saw 
those four thousand women, so sane, 
so orderly, so frankly old or middle- 
aged, so alive to the needs of home 
and community, my heart almost 
burst with pride that I was @ woman. 
It seemed that they could move the 
world—sweetly, helpfully, as women 
should. Today I am as proud be- 
cause of the possibilities before us, 
here in the South, and through our 
“United Farm Women’’—possibilities 
of service to the children, the hus- 
band, the home, the community, the 
land we love. If you haven’t yet 
written me that you will try—just 
try—to organize a club, please do so 
at once. 





Good Work Already Begun in One 
Community. 


AM sending you the enclosed 

blank, and you can consider me 
one of your staunchest supporters 
in this organization of a woman’s 
club, particularly for us farm wo- 
men. 

I am eager to learn the improved 
methods of scientific housekeeping, 
and also for the upbuilding and de- 
velopment of tthe community in 
which we live. Our time and tal- 
ent should not be confined to the 
walls of our homes, nor to our chil- 
dren alone, but it should be given 
also in behalf of our neighbors, for 
in that way the environment will be 
conducive to the good of all. 

We have a society in this com- 
munity known as “The Woman’s 
Betterment”, which was organized 
by our county superintendent of ed- 
ucation four years ago. The main 
object was for the improvement of 
our public schoolhouse and ground. 
In the four years we have purchased 
a library, lamps, pictures, and a 
bell for our schoolhouse. We paid 
for the erecting of the bellfry, and 
half of the cost of painting the house 
and we have just recently purchas- 
ed an organ also. We raised this 
money by giving oyster, box, and 
ice cream suppers. This society has 
not only added materially to our 
school building, but has afforded a 
diversion for us women on the farm. 
We are sorely in need of more infor- 


mation, and any instructions you 
can give us will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. It isn’t just what we would 


like to 
needed 
cess. 
It is only through the strenuous 
efforts of ‘‘the faithful few’ that 


make it, 
to make 


is 
greater suc- 


and something 
it a 


we’ve managed to hold together. So 
many of our farm women are con- 
tent with the old humdrum mon- 
otony, and regard anything like 
this as something frivolous, and 
boast that they are too busy to both- 
er with such foolishness. I am the 
mother of seven children, and while 
I am not a model housekeeper yet, 
I always take time: to attend these 
meetings twice a month, and read 
all the literature I can find on how 
to make them interesting and bene- 
ficial. 

I’m not content with simply raising 
money to decorate our schoolhouse, 
but I want advice how to improve a 
neighborhood morally and socially. 

MRS. E. J. TROUTMAN. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





A Woman Who Makes Something 
Out of Nothing. 


E HAVE formed a ‘Home Im- 

provement Association” in Ala- 
bama, and the results are demon- 
strated yearly in the Woman’s Ex- 
hibit of the Alabama State Fair, held 
in Birmingham each October. We 
began, like all such institutions, to 
take what we could get, but soon dis- 
covered in order to have things right 
we must have them to order: . We 
wanted a home display of what was 
being done in 12 Alabama homes. We 
knew who to call first, a few who 
could furnish a pattern for copy, the 
balance, those who needed example. 
When we found the heroine of this 
story, we asked her to make a booth 
at the fair. She laughed and said, 
“What can I do?” She lives on a 
dairy farm, rather a matured Maud 
Muller. But her:face expresses the 
best in woman, good humor and good 
sense. With these combinations we 
knew her booth would be filled, if 
with nothing more,;“and an exhibi- 
tion of real good nature is worth 
millions to a crowd, especially after 
the prizes are awarded. 

We gave her time to “think out 
her booth,” and she thought a splen- 
did array of genius. Her object—to 
show ‘how poor folks can make a 
home without money’’—a lesson to 
all who saw her exhibit. 

Her booth represented a dining- 
room. Her table was set in comfort- 
able style, with china and silver ob- 
tained from coupons. Her table- 
cloth of cement sacks was crowfooted 
together with a briar-stitch of thread 
from wrappings. The napkins were 
flour sacks, hemstitched, the rings 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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GOLD DUST 


makes pot and pan 
spick and span 


525 











Soap and muscle won’t clean’ 
your pots and pans properly 
—thoroughly. 


Ordinary washing of cook- 
ing utensils passes over whole 
hidden nests of little wigglers 
—commonly called germs. 


Gold Dust is a sanitary wash- 
ing powder that not only re- 
moves the visible dirt and 
grease, but digs deep after every 
trace of germ life—sterilizes 
pots, pans, pails and kettles— 
leaving them clean, whole- 
some, safe. 


Shake a little Gold Dust in 
your dish-water and see the 
startling results. 


= 


**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work"’ 





You can buy 
a large pack- 
age of Gold 
Dust for 5 


cents. 
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Just send for my detalen. Select ¢ 08 8 ‘adler « a 
you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it a month 
ree. Send no money until you decide to buy. ‘Then, 
if you decide to keep it, after thorough examination, 
pay meat your convenience in small amounts. You 
ke no risk and if, at the end of a year, the “Adler’* 
fails to make good on every point will’ refund ev 
lollar you have paid. I give ne longest and stron 
— jarantee ever made on an o for SOfull 
save you $48.75 because I eat irect from the 
Adler ‘actory (greatest in existence). 
ler Plan AP gcse all retail organ 
“Write For Free Organ Book. 
and Address on wot the 


is 
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| Adler; Pres’t 
Adler Organ Co., 
3509 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
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NAME 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10 00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather bed 
one pair + pons New Feather Pillows, worth 
one 6-pound New feather Roister, worth $2.50, and fe 

air Full Size Blankets, worth $3.50, all for $10.00. All 

ew goods and na tri sh. Bigvest bargain ever offered. 
Satisfaction guar anteed. This offer is good for a short 
time only ail money order now ocr write for circular 
and order blanks. Reference, American Exchan 
National Bank, - Address SOUTH — Mo elh. at iD 


PILLOW CO., Dept. G, Greensboro, N. 


{ VJ EFRIGERATOR 


Preserves the contents without Ice 
or Chemicals. Vermin-proof and 
sanitary under all conditions, Prac- 























tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. ‘atalogue Free. 
4ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box 40 WINCHESTER, IND. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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ND now the Columbia, South Carolina, State 

announces that it will not carry whiskey ad- 
vertising any more. The movement for clean ad- 
vertising is gaining force all the time. 





UR Hay and Pasture Special will be May 10, 
instead of May 3, as announced last week. 
This change is made just to give you more time 
- to write that letter. So don’t fail to let us have it. 





E NOTICE more two-horse plows and riding 
plows of all kinds every spring—a great in- 
crease every year The one-horse plow, as Colonel 
Redding says, must yet take its place with the 
sickle as an out-of-date implement. 
es 
ORAGE crops are the best money crops in the 
South. As large money returns can be made 
per acre, they cost no more, or less, than our so- 
called money crops, and their production may be 
made to leave the land in better shape than they 
found it. Lime, phosphorus and legumes are a 
winning combination. 








R. R. B. Miller, a member of the Legislature 

from Cleveland County, N. C., sets a good ex- 
ample for other legislators. Immediately upon 
returning home he wrote an article for his county 
paper telling exactly how he voted on each im- 
portant State and local issue. Every legislator 
ought to be required to do this for his consti- 
tuents. 





TELL you B,” wrote a well-known illustrator 
to an acquaintance of ours, “life without art 
is brutality.”” This is the truth, too—the man who 
has not some work which he does purely for the 
love of doing it, who does not feel at times that 
he is giving to the world something that will help 
to make it better and happier, is missing the best 
part of life. One does not have to paint pictures 
or write symphonies to be an artist; the farmer, 
the stockman, the cook may be as truly creators 
ef beauty and value as the sculptor or the poet. 
Tt is essential, however, to the fulness of life, that 
some work be done with gladness, not for the re- 
ward it brings, but for itself. 





R. EDGAR Sydenstricker, editor of the Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, Advance, recently made an in- 
quiry as to the number of the leading cities in the 
South now co-operating with the farmers in some 
form of agricultural demonstration or extension 
work. He reports to us that he discovered at his 
Own inquiry forty such cities—among them such 
centers as Dallas, Beaumont and Abilene in Texas; 
Montgomery in Alabama; Charlotte, Winston-Sa- 
lem, Salisbury and Raleigh in North Carolina; 
Natchez in Mississippi; Louisville and Covington 
in Kentucky; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Richmond and 
Norfolk in Virginia; Charleston, Spartanburg, 
Greenville and Columbia in South Carolina; Rome 
and Augusta in Georgia. This is very gratifying, 
but what we are interested in seeing is that in all 
such cases there shall be actual co-operation be- 
tween the town people and country people. County 
Improvement Leagues, composed almost equally of 
representatives of farmers and townspeople should 
be able to do much more than committees com- 
posed entirely of city men can accomplish. 





NE reason some farmers do not profit more by 
their reading is that they read too hastily or 

too carelessly and thus sometimes fail to catch the 
real meaning of what they read. Just a few days 
ago we had a letter from an old and valued friend 
of The Progressive Farmer who took us to task 
for saying, in the March 15 issue, that the best 
land should be planted in cotton and the poorer 
land in corn. He was right, of course, in saying 
this would not be a good policy; but wrong in 
thinking that we had ever advised it. There was, 
in that issue a warning against planting the poor 
acres, that would not pay for working, in cotton; 
but surely no one of The Progressive Farmer edi- 


torial staff ever imagined that land too poor to 
make a paying crop of cotton would pay in corn. 
Our friend had simply jumped to a wrong conclu- 
sion, and we fear, from some of the letters we get, 
that other farmers do the same thing now and 
then. It is not safe either to accept or disagree 
with an article you have read hastily or carelessly. 
Be sure, first.of all, that you really understand 
what the writer is driving at, and then you will be 
in a position judge his words. 





HE amazing success of the hookworm extermi- 

nation in North Carolina is strikingly brought 
out by the announcement that every tenth person 
in North Carolina, young and old, white and black, 
has been examined for the disease and every twen- 
tieth person — speaking in round numbers, of 
course,—has been treated for it. The Hookworm 
Commission has set an example for thoroughness 
in health work that Commonwealths and Nations 
may well take a lesson from. 





’ There is Important Work for All. 


Ww ARE prone to think the things we are 
most interested in are of most importance. 
This is well illustrated by the statements 
of many writers on agricultural problems at the 
present time. Some, knowing that the average 
yield of cotton per acre, for the whole Cotton Belt, 
is less than 200 pounds of lint, and that the yield 
of corn is less than twenty bushels per acre, are 
wisely laying great stress on the necessity for in- 
creasing our yields per acre. They rightfully con- 
tend that no price ‘which the consumer can or 
will pay will yield a profit on such crops. They 
see plainly the folly of the statement that if we 
produce more we get less, because they under- 
stand it has no bearing on the problems of the 
individual farmer. They deprecate over-pro- 
duction of any one crop, but they know that 
the increasing of the yielding powers of the acre 
means not more of any one crop, but more of all 
crops on less acres, and surely greater profits. The 
individual farmer knows that if he produces the 
cotton which he now grows on twenty acres by 
cultivating only ten acres, his profits will be in- 
creased, because his cotton will be produced at 
less cost and he has half his land for other erops. 
He also knows that so long as he produces less 
than 200 pounds of lint cotton and twenty bushels 
of corn per acre, the problems of production are 
of vital importance and very far from being solved 

We are now awakening to a fuller appreciation 
of another and an equally important side of the 
farming business, and in the first full realization 
of the extent to which we have neglected this field 
of our business, it is but natural that those who 
are giving it most consideration should in their 
earnestness sometimes belittle the importance of 
the unsolved problems of production. We say, it 
is but natural; but it is not wise. Better market- 
ing, better business methods and better living are 
equally important with better and more econom- 
ical production, but not more so, because on more 
economical production must the others succeed. 
We must produce more per acre or all our efforts 
at better marketing and better living shall surely 
fail, and we must market what we produce to bet- 
ter advantage, or what we produce can never give 
us the profits necessary for building and maintain- 
ing a better farm life. 

At no other time in the history of agriculture 
has there been such a multiplicity of agencies 
and powerful forces combined in a real, earnest 
and effective effort for better farming and a better 
farm life. Let us, therefore, avoid anything which 
will obstruct or lessen the full beneficial effects 
of all these forces, working for the solution of all 
our problems. We want more effort in all lines, 
and especially more in some lines, but not less in 
any. No man is likely to increase the effects of 
his own efforts by belittling those equally earnest 
workers in other fields. The problems of modern 
agriculture are many and varied, and many and 
varied must be the agencies for their solution. 
It is well that those problems which have been 
most neglected in the past should now receive 
most attention; but there is much, very much, yet 
to be done in all lines and the solution of one will 
aid in the solution of all others. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Getting Well Because of the Patent Med- 
icine, or in Spite of It? 


W T E HAVE a letter from a good woman who 

objects to our denouncing the whole pat- 

ent medicine business because her husband 

was sick, took a patent medicine, and soon got 

well, altho a doctor had treated him before with 
out apparent good results. 

This is a good illustration of the argument on 
which the patent medicine fakers rest their claims. 
A man is sick. He took a patent medicine. Af- 
terwards he got well. Consequently—they say— 
the patent medicine cured him; he got well be- 
cause of the patent medicine. 

On the contrary, he probably got well in spite 
of it. 

Take this simple fact: A man usually gets sick 
ninety-nine times before he dies; that is to say, 
there are ninety-nine cases of sickness to one 
death. Even if no medicine or drugs of any kind 
were used, there would be ninety-nine times as 
many recoveries as deaths. Consequently the pat- 
ent medicine fakers work on this theory; that with 
any given case of sickness there are ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred that the person will get well, 
and then that the patient will reason that because 
he took the medicine, the medicine cured him. We 
believe it was Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who said some 
time ago that the great American fallacy is the be- 
lief that because one thing happened after anoth- 
er thing, therefore the first caused the second. A 
man might as well say, “I had a very bad head- 
ache but read Prof. Massey’s article on sweet po- 
tatoes and got well. Therefore, reading an article 
on sweet potatoes will cure the headache.’’ 

Keep this fact in mind: if a man is sick he usu- 
ally gets well anyhow, unless nature is interfered 
with in its efforts to get straight again. If he 
uses a patent medicine, he will probably get well 
anyhow: but it will take more medical knowledge 
than the average man possesses to know whether 
he got well because of the patent medicine or in 
spite of it. The truth is that most of the nostrums 
are compounded so as to have very little effect one 
way or another, the presumption being that na- 
ture will effect a recovery anyhow and the medi- 
cine, as we have just said, will get the credit. 
Those patent medicines that do appear to give re- 
lief more or less quickly usually contain morphine 
or whisky or some habit-forming drug; or else, as 
in the case of headache medicines, have a ruinous 
effect upon the heart so that the net effect is that 
the man swaps a mild case of headache for a bad 
case of heart disease. 

As the small boys would say, we are going to 
“stick by our stickums.’” There may be a few 
good preparations in the bunch, but they are 
scarcer than four-leafed clover; and the only safe 
rule is to let the whole gang of patent medicine 
fakers severely alone. 





Still Time to Start Progressive Farming. 





really progressive farming this year. 

Weeks ago you ought to have gotten the 
catalogs of the leading manufacturers of farm 
implements and machinery, and should have de- 
cided what makes best suited your conditions. If 
you have not done this, however, you can at least 
examine the stocks at your nearest town and get 
something better than you have been using. 

You ought also to have studied the experiment 
station tests of different varieties of corn and cot- 
ton, decided which varieties are best suited to 
your conditions. But if you have not done this, 
you may yet order from’ whatever advertiser ap- 
pears to have the best type for your needs. 

And you should get a sitting of eggs of some 
pure-bred breed; and it is not utterly too late to 
act upon the suggestion we made over and over 
last November and December—‘“Get a pure-bred 
pig.”’ 


T IS not yet too late to make a start to do some 





To fail to win the approval of one’s other self 
is defeat, amd there is none other.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 





By CLARENCE POE 








National Department of Agriculture | Estab- 
lishes a “ Rural Organization Service.” 


OW the world moves these days—in educa- 
H tion, co-operation, and legislation! It is 
an inspiring time to be living! Take edu- 
cation: North Carolina and South Carolina, long 
two of the most backward States of all education- 
ally, have within ninety days gone forward fur- 
ther than they usually go in twenty years, and 
North Carolina and Tennessee have adopted first- 
class compulsory attendance laws. 

Or take co-operation, the better organization of 
rural life. A meeting in Chicago held last week 
to discuss marketing and similar subjects, al- 
tho called on the initiative of a few individ- 
uals without official prestige, proved a surprising 
success and brought together a great number of 
earnest and determined men from all over the 
country. Peter Radford, President of the Texas 
Farmers’ Union, put the mater concretely when he 
said: ‘We want to know why we get only 30 
cents a bushel for potatoes which sell for 75 cents 
to $1 a bushel here. That seems too big a profit.” 
An answer seemed to be given by Edward R. 
Kone: 

“The railroads aren’t getting the money. 

At least we think not. The farmer isn’t. 

The consumer isn’t getting the farm goods 

cheaply. He’s hollering about the high cost 

of living. Where does the money go? If to 
the middleman, we’re after him.” 

Then again, just about the time this Chicago 
meeting was assembling, the announcement came 
from Washington that the National Department of 
Agriculture is going to broaden right out into a 
new field—is going to establish a ‘‘Rural Organi- 
zation Service’ to study not only ‘the marketing 
and distributing of farm products’, as the $50,000 
appropriation secured by Senator Hoke Smith’s 
bill for a Bureau of Markets will enable it to do, 
but seemingly into the whole broad subject of co- 
operation and the improvement of country life. 
The General Education Board which has largely 
financed the Farm Demonstration Work in the 
South will also aid the ‘‘Rural Organization Ser- 
vice’, and perhaps ultimately we shall have dem- 
onstration work in better marketing as well as 
in more economical production— a plan President 
Dabbs, of the South Carolina Farmers’ Union, has 
been advocating. : 

Exceedingly fortunate is the selection of Prof. 
Thomas N. Carver, who has made rural economics 
almost a lifelong study, as head of the new de- 
partment. He will do a great work, and our 
readers who are interested should write him—in 
care of United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Progressive Legislation. 


Te take the matter of legislation: after a 
long period of miasmic stagnation, what 
wholesome and fresh currents are pour- 

ing into our national life! The Constitution 
which had nearly a half a century remained wn- 
changed— and almost for a whole century except 
for the amendments brought on by war—was only 
a few weeks ago amended so as to provide that 
the burden of maintaining the National Govern- 
ment may be put on men in proportion to their 
income rather than in proportion to their needs; 
and now another amendment, ratified by the final 
requisite State last week, provides that never 
again shall a State Legislature, but only the people 
themselves, elect our United States ‘Senators. 
Heretofore, men have thought of the Constitution 
as being something like the bed of fabled Procrus- 
tes on which he strapped his prisoners, chopping 
them off to fit the bed if they were to long, stretch- 
them out to fit it if they were too short. We have 
now demonstrated that we can lengthen or shorten 
the Constitution to fit our national body, and not 
be compelled to lengthen or shorten our national 
body to fit the Constitution. And having proved 
that an amendment can be passed, other amend- 
ments will follow. 

No less notable is the fact that we have now 
definitely set out to revise the tariff, primarily in 
the interest of the consumer rather than primarily 
in the interest of the interests. President Wilson 
has shattered the precedents of a hundred years 
by going directly to Congress to emphasize this 
demand of the people; and more than this, it is 
said that if Senators or Representatives betray 
their trust, he will go directly to their home dis- 
tricts and “‘appeal to Caesar’’ against them. 

Or consider this fact: The Progressive Farmer 
has offices at Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, Ala., 
andeMémphis, Tenn. Birmingham and Memphis 
already have adopted a commission government, 


and Raleigh also has just adopted a com- 
mission charter —jits leading citizens, almost 
without exception, voting without a grimace for 
the initiative, referendum, and recall features. 


Progress in Morals. 


R CONSIDER this fact— that those ancient 
O enemies of morality and human safety, the 
saloon and the house of immorality, are 
also being attacked with a vigor and boldness 
never before known. When the Webb bill, plac- 
ing the control of the liquor traffic in the hands 
of the States, was vetoed by Taft, the united whis- 
key power of America could not line up one-third 
of the members of either House of Congress to 
sustain the Chief Executive in his action. 

And now the Nation is being stirred from center 
to circumference by a campaign against organized 
vice. The men who have built up a hideous sys- 
tem and traffic are going to prison. The too long 
ignored laws for surpressing the evil are being 
brought to light and enforced. Our great city of 
Atlanta, after a vigorous campaign conducted by 
the ‘‘Men and Religion Committee,” has just ridded 
itself of the moral sores so long neglected. Other 
cities are doing likewise, and there is a general 
agreement that a policy of vigorous warfare giving 
no quarter, must succeed the old policy of inaction 
and compromise. . 

While legislation in this matter may accomplish 
much, it is believed that education will accomplish 
more—education as to the physical ruin, the un- 
told suffering and disaster which nature visits not 
only upon the men guilty of violating the moral 
code, but too often, alas! upon their innocent 
wives and children. 


The Schoolhouse is the Children’s Home. 


E HAVE received two or three letters dis- 
W agreeing with our recent argument that 

schoolhouses should be thrown open to all 
kinds of farmers’ meetings. 
school superintendent: 


Says a Georgia high 


“Farmers as a rule chew their tobacco, and 
smoke their pipes and ‘spit’ wherever they 
please, and the school room on the occasion 
of their meetings is no exception. Muddy 
shoes do@ot tend to inerease the tidiness of 
a school room, and they are always attendent 
evils.” 


We admit that this is an evil to be reckoned 
with; we admit that ‘‘the schoolhouse is the home 
of the child for nine months in the year” and 
should be kept as neatly as the home. It is our 
belief, however, that this is a matter which could 
be put frankly ‘‘up to” any farmers’ meeting, and 
that rules could be made for the care of the hall 
and for putting it in order after meetings are 
held. The best thing to do, perhaps, would be to 
have a Woman’s Club in every school district-— 
such clubs as Mrs. Hutt is now organizing—and 
let a committee of this club co-operate with the 
teacher in keeping the schoolhouse and grounds 
what they ought to be. 

We cannot agree that even the conditions mer- 
tioned by our Georgia friend justify the shutting 
up the schoolhouses. We don’t suppose that he 
would insult our farmers by saying there are 
many who would spit on the floor of a neighbor’s 
home. Put it up to any group of farmers there- 
fore that the schoolhouse is the children’s home 
and that its floors are to be respected accordingly, 
and we have an abiding faith that not even a fond- 
ness for plug tobacco will prevent them from do- 
ing what Southern gentlemen should do under the 
circumstances. 


Rural Credits: A Simple Plan. 


T gel shortly now the delegation sent out un- 
der the auspices of the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress to study rural credits and 

rural co-operation abroad, will sail for Europe. 

It is announced that thirty-six American States 

and four ‘Canadian provinces are represented. 

The Southern States, unfortunately, have seemed 

to be less ready to take hold of this proposition 

than Northern States, but of the seven men ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to go as delegates 
representing the United States at large, four are 

Southerners: Senators Fletcher, of Florida and 

Gore, of Oklahoma, Secretary Owens, of the Com- 

mercial Congress, and Hon Harvie Jordan, of 

Georgia. The other three national delegates are 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 

and Chairman Moss of the House Agricultural 

Committee. 

There has been a literal flood of documents and 
articles on rural credits within the last eighteen 
months, and a score of varying European plans 
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have been suggested. The important fact to re 
member, in Our opinion, is that there is no ideal 
plan; that what is best for one group of farmers 
may not be best for another group, and that the 


needful thing for your community right now, for - 


example, is not to wait until some group of ex- 
perts figure out a theoretically perfect system, but 
to form an organization and go to work, making 
improvements as they suggest themselves in ac- 
tual practice. What is the matter, for instance, 
with this plan proposed in a bill introduced by a 
Texas legislator. Here is the way it is explained, 

“It would merely authorize ten or more cit- 
izens of the State to associate themselves into 
a Credit Union to operate under the super- 
vision of the State Commissioner of Banking 
for the purpose of lending money to its own 
members. It fixes $200 as the maximum 
amount that may be lent to any one member, 
and eight months as the maximum time of 
loan. 

“The Union’s loanable funds are to be de- 
rived from the sale of its stock; it is, in other 
words, to lend its capital stock. Its stock is 
to be made up of shares of $25 each, and 
there is no limit to the number of shares 
that any individual may purchase, tho 
every member is to have the same voting 
power. Six per cent is made the maximum in- 
terest rate. How much less may be charged 
is subject to the discretion of the credit com- 
mittee; it, too,is given discretion to determine 
what is satisfactory security in every case. 
Members of this committee are forbidden to 
borrow except on consent of two-thirds of the 
stockholders. A particular feature is that 
no loans shall be made except for ‘productive 
purposes,’ and the credit committee must sat- 
isfy itself, before granting a loan, that the 
money is apt to serve a useful purpose on 
the part of the borrower. Neither-shall any 
loan be renewed for the original amount. 
The profits are to be distributed among the 
stockholders, though they are given the alfter- 
native of converting their profits into a sur- 
plus fund.” 


Such unions might be organized in almost any 
State without additional legislation. Why not 
start one in your community? 


“Waste Makes Want.” 


N OMATTER how well we learn to farm here 





in the South, and no matter how good our 

processes of marketing, we shall never 
achieve the independenee and prosperity that 
ought to be ours until we learn to be more saving, 
both with labor and the products of labor. It is 
painful to have to say it, but it is undoubtedly 
true that there is a downright lack.of thrift among 
our Southern people—a fact which is abundantly 
illustrated by the remark that is sometimes made 
concerning a careful worker, ‘‘Why, that man is 
as careful and as saving as a Yankee!’’ We must 
all learn to be “‘careful and saving as Yankees,” if 
we expect to equal them in prosperity. It is a good 
point which the Roanoke-Chowan Times makes in 
the editorial which we reprint herewith: 


“Without doubt there is more wasted labor 
in the South than in any other part of the 
country. In many fields we see grown men 
following a single mule day after day, half 
breaking a single acre, when by the use of 
more team and larger plows one man could 
break from twa to three acres far better than 
the one man and one mule breaks one acre. 

“Not only do we Southern farmers waste 
labor but we waste the products of labor. 
Who has not seen bales of cotton left exposed 
to the weather for months at a time, and 
sacks of peanuts left unsheltered in the 
fields? This means a great loss to someone. 
Our farm implements are left in the fields to 
rust, and our stock are only half sheltered, 
requiring more feed and becoming less useful 
by the exposure. 

‘People who have observed the methods 
of both, declare that the average Southern 
farmer lets go to waste enough to support a 
Northern family a good portion of the year.”’ 


A Thought for the Week. 


1 ASK grace for all that which is innocent and 








simple, not only for its innocent daintiness 

which darts around the curly heads, but also 
for the legend, the innocent song, the stories of 
the world of marvels and mystery. The sense of 
the marvelous is the first form of that sense of the 
infinite without which man is like a bird deprived 
of its wings. Do not wean childhood from the 
marvelous, with the end in view to guard for him 
the capacity to lift himself above this earthly 
earth, and to appreciate later those pious and 
touching symbols of by-gone ages, where human 
truth has found expressions which our arid logic 
will never replace.—Charles Wagner. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














$65,000,000 


would be saved 
annually by the 
exclusive use of 





It is estimated that a million cow owners in the United 
States ae still skimming their milk by some wasteful “gravity” 
method. 


At an average of four cows to the farm and an average 
cream loss of $10 per cow per year (it is more often from $15 to 
$25) all of which could be saved with the use of a De Laval 
Cream Separator, this alone represents an annual cream loss 
of $40,000,000. 


Then there are, all told, perhaps a half million inferior 
and old worn out machines in use whose owners could easily 
save $5-per cow per year by exchanging their “cream wasting” 
machines for De Lavals, and figuring on an average of six cows 
per farm, this represents another loss of $15,000,000 at least. 


Then to this tremendous cream waste through the use 
of inferior separators must be added the excessive cost for re- 
. pairs on cheap and inferior machines and the cost of replacing 

machines which should last from ten to twenty years but which 
are ready for the scrap heap in two or three years. There must 
also be taken into consideration the loss in lower prices re- 
ceived for cream and butter due to inferior quality of cream 
produced by poor separators, all of which must easily equal at 
least $10,000,000 more. 


This makes a grand total of $65,000,000 which would 
be saved to the cow owners in this country by the exclusive 
use of De Laval Cream Separators. 


At first sight these figures may seem startling but any 
experienced dairyman or creameryman will agree that: the 
cream and other losses without a separator or with an inferior 
one will average a good deal higher than the above estimates 
and that these figures are really very conservative. 


Any cow owner who is selling cream or making butter 
and who is not using any cream separator or an inferior ma- 
chine, is really paying for a De Laval in his cream losses and 
at the same time depriving himself of the benefit of its use. 


De Laval Separators are not only superior to all others 
in skimming efficiency but are at the same time cheapest in 
proportion to actual capacity, while they are so much better 
made that they last from two to ten times longer 


No cow owner can logically make the excuse that he 
cannot afford to buy a De Laval, because it will save its cost over 
“gravity” separation in six months and over 
any other separator in a year and is sold 
for either cash or on such liberal terms 


)that it will actually pay for itself while it 
is being used. 











It will surely be to your advantage to join the million 
and a half satisfied users of De Lavals. A little investiga- 
tion will prove to you that the truth of the matter is you 

really cannot afford to sell cream or 
make butter WITHOUT the use of a 
De Laval Cream Separator. 


The nearest De Leval agent will 
be glad to demonstrate this to your 
own satisfaction or you may write to 
us direct. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy 
Hand Book, in which important dairy 
questions are discussed by the best 
authorities, is a book that every cow 
owner should have. Mailed free upon 
request if you mention this paper. 
New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed 
upon request. Write to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 























LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








PASTURES MUST COME BEFORE LIVESTOCK. 





Most of the Failures of Livestock Husbandry in the South Have 
Been Due to the Fact That the Farmers Bought the Stock Be- 


fore Getting the Feed Ready. 





By Prof. Dan. T. Gray, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


V , aN the warm days of early 
spring begin to come, when 
the buds begin to swell, and 

the small grass blades become num- 

erous enough to cast a_ greenish 
tinge over the pastures, the majori- 
ty of our farmers feel encouraged 


-|and naturally resolve to farm better 


than they ever farmed before. In 
studying over methods by which bet- 
ter farming may be done, the ques- 
tion of the introduction of more and 
better livestock usually receives ser- 
ious consideration. 

Now, the question of the intro- 
duction of more and better livestock 


is to bring the animals to the farm 
before the fenees, fields, and pastures 
are ready to receive them. When 
the livestock business is inaugura- 
ted improperly, the animals are nec- 
essarily put up in small pens or 
lots and fed solely on high-priced 
feeds, or turned out into fields 
poorly fenced and poorly sodded 
with grass. Such unfavorable con- 
ditions soon discourage the owner. 
He soon realizes that a mistake was 
made in getting the stock before the 
pastures. In short, the unfortunate 
owner soon realizes that he went 
into the business backwards and he 








McORAY FAIRFAX—PRIZE-WINNING HEREFORD BULL OF W. J. 
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of all kinds into the South is worthy 
of the careful and thoughtful atten- 
tion .of everyone of our Southern 
farmers, but, unfortunately, many 
people do not understand that a 
man must gy a good farmer, a good 
crop and pasture producer, before 
he can be a good and successful 
stock farmer. That is, many are 
prone to view the livestock - busi- 
ness from the wrong end. Many 
farmers labor under the impression 
that the proper way to start into 
the livestock business is, first, to de- 
cide on the kind or breed of live- 
stock best suited to their farm and 
conditions and then get the stock. 


The First Thing to Do is to Establish 
Pastures. 


This method of Starting is all 
right if the farmer is so fortunate as 
to have fénces to hold the animals 
when they arrive and good pastures 
within the fences for the animals to 
graze upon when released from the 
shipping crate. But the man who 
has never maintained stock upon 
the farm is usually not equipped 
with fences and pastures, and this 
kind of farmer cannot be impressed 
too strongly with the thought that 
pastures come before livestock, and 
that pastures are essential to prof- 
itable livestock production. The 
farmer who is not properly equip- 
ped with pastures should be made 
to know that the first step in the 
handling and feeding of livestock is 
the establishment and preparation of 
both permanent and temporary pas- 
ture crops, and that the animals 
themselves should be the last addi- 
tion to a well equipped and pro- 
perly appointed livestock farm. 
Prospective livestock men should 
understand that there is time enough 
to bring the stock to the farm after 
the feed and pastures are made and 
ready for consumption. 


Thousands of farmers all through 


| the South have gone into the stock 
| business backwards, and a thousand 


other farmers are now thinking of 
traveling in the same way. The 
backward method of introducing 
oneself into the livestock business 


~~ 


usually continues to back until he 
has completely backed out of the 
livestock business. 


Don’t Go Into the Business Back- 
wards, 


The farmer who has had such 
an experience “knows why he failed. 
He also knows that if he had started 
Tight there would have been no 
failure, but the unfortunate thing 
about it is that the neighbors often 
times do not know, and they natur- 
ally conclude that livestock cannot 
profitably be made a part of the 
Southern system of farming. It is 
far better for both the individual 
owner and the country that no 
start at all be made in livestock 
than for a start to be made in such 
a way as to insure failure. 

We do not need to give special 
illustrations to prove that farmers 
who have tried to grow and pro- 
duce animals without pastures as a 
basis almost always fail. Neither 
do we need to give special illustra- 
tions to prove that, in almost every 
case, where stock have been kept 
at a profit, pastures was responsi- 
ble for the success. 

The man who realizes that the 
pastures afford the cheap feeds for 
all- kinds of livestock, that the es- 
tablishment of pastures is the very 
basis of successful livestock produc- 
tion, that a man must be a good 
farmer before he can be a good and 
successful livestoeéx owner, never, or 
seldom, sees the time when his an- 
imals fail to render an exceedingly 
satisfactozy profit. The farmer who 
has good pastures soon learns that 
they save from 50 to 75 per cent. of 
the high-priced grains. 


What Some Experiments Showed. 


For instance, a dry 300-pound 
sow requires about six pounds of 
grain daily to maintain her weight 
when she has no pasture, but when 
she is given the run of a good Ber- 
muda lot no more than two pounds 
of grain is required each day. Dry 
breeding sows and boars can be car- 
ried through the whole winter gn a 
good rape pasture without the addi- 
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grain. 
Alabama Experiment Station, hogs 
were fattened on peanut pastures at 
a cost of less than three cents a 
pound, while similar hogs which 
were- being fattened on corn in a 
dry lot were finished at a cost of 
91% cents a pound. A third 
bunch of hogs was fattened during 
the winter months on rape pasture, 
corn and shorts at a cost of four 
cents a pound, but when a similar 
bunch was fattened in a dry lot on 
corn and shorts the expense was 
raised to 6.9 cents a pound. 

Steers, sheep, horses, and all 
young animals make the cheap and 
economical growth during the. pas- 
ture season; the longer the pasture 
season the cheaper animals can be 
produced. When a steer is fattened 
during the winter months on dry 
feeds it. costs from eight to 12 cents 
to put on each pound of fat; these 
same gains can be made during the 
pasture season at a cost of not more 
than three to four cents a pound. 
These figures all emphasize the im- 
portance of having good. pastures and 
having them extend-.over as many 
months of the year as possible, as 
the animais all make their cheap 
gains during the pasture season and 
their dear gains during the dry lot 
no pasture season. 

In short, the chief business of the 
livestock farmer is to have good pas- 
tures as many months of the year as 
possible. To produce livestock at 
‘the highest profit the animal should 
be made to think it is summer all 
the time. 





Wormy Mare. 


NORTH -Carolina reader says he 

has a mare in foal that is trou- 

bled with -worms and wants to know 
a remedy. 

If the mare is within a month or 
six weeks of foaling we would give 
nothing more than a half teaspoonful 
of copperas in some ground feed once 
a day for five or six days; but if she 
is not so close to the foaling period 
she may be kept from all feed for 24 
hours and then given a pint of raw 
linseed oil and two tablespoonsful of 
turpentine. This should be given 
once a day until the bowels move 
freely and then follow with the cop- 
peras as above. 

In drenching a horse with oil and 
turpentine the head should not be 
raised too high and the medicine 
should be given very slowly to avoid 
strangling. 





The Free-Range Hog is a Menace. 


NOTICE where Mr. Latham says 

that if a man wants to fence his 
farm he has a perfect right to do so 
without any stock-law. We will all 
join hands with him on that; but 
what are we to do when our stock 
are at home where they ought to be, 
and some scrub comes up from off a 
free-range (Lord only knows where) 
with hog cholera? Then all our hogs 
may die from exposure to that worth- 
less scrub. 

A stock-law making it a violation 
for any stock to run at large would 
be of much profit to all farmers and 
stockmen. M. A. FLINN. 

Olive Branch, Miss. 





Likes the Mechanical Milker. 


AM using a Sharples milker,a four- 

unit machine which milks four 
cows at the same time. We are milk- 
ing 50 cows, with two men to oper- 
ate it, in about one hour and 15 min- 
utes. I use two men and a boy, as 
I weigh my milk from each cow and 
keep records, which takes an extra 
man to do the work. I have a 
twelve-year-old boy that does the 
work of one. He has learned to han- 
dle the machine and does it very well. 
The way I count, two men do the 
work of four. I don’t think the ma- 
chine will be expensive as to repairs. 
All ‘parts, except the rubber tub- 
(Cotinued on page 18.) 


tion of a single pound of corn or | 
When the writer was at the | 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 








STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“aA GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 
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JERSEYS : 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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t Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show aad 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s. Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Termentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 36 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 16-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Lengfellew’s Rival. Sows of 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


> 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Columbia, S. C. 
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* BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Duroc Jerseys 


Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain. 

In order to make room for our spring 
crop of pigs, we will quote very special 
prices on few choice service boars, and 
bred gilts due to farrow last day of 
March and April. Pigs of all ages at 
reasonable prices. 
L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 
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JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for use in my 
own herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox. 

" His sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
His dam is a daughter of the great 
Flying Fox. 


PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. 
gree 


~ 





Write for pedi- 
and further particulars, 














Nelliendale Farm 
offers for sale at a reasonable price three regis- 
ersey Bull Calves from high-producing 
N. VARNELL, Prop., R. 6, Cleveland, Tenn. 


HEREFORDS. 


;— POLLED HEREFORDS — 


Double Standard Registered Bull 
Calves and Yearlings, extra fine in- 
dividuals. Come and see them. No more 
dehorning. 


Also Registered Hampshire and Oxford 
Yearling Rams. 
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MONTEREY STOCK FARM, Trimble, Va. 
Best herd in the South. - 

Herefords § Past.ngran ihe Sout 

= §6GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS. 


























HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neignborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for prices. 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for.$1500. ° : 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 
PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 
Atso ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 
P. W. WORDEN, Megr., Tullahoma, Tenn. 





























Berkshire Special for This Week. 

Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 
piece No. 136964. 
DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
igs considered. 

KIMBALL FARM, 

Route No. 6, Oxford, N. C. 








MONTROSE BERKSHIRES 
Cholera Proof 


The only herd in the South where each hog is made 
immune to cholera for life by the simultaneous treat- 
ment. Orders now booked for spring pigs at $10 
each to be immuned and shipped in perfect health 
at 10 weeks old. Don’t risk losing your breeding 
stock any longer but get a pair of these cholera 
proof pigs. We take the risk. 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, 





Orange, Virginia. 














GET BERKSHIRES be 





FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 
Duroc-Jer- 


MONTROSE FARM ooyeciome 


of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 


Bred sows and gilts. Spring pigs. High 
quality. Low prices. 
JOHN F.T. ANDERSON, Poindexter,Va. 





Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
notakin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
to ship. 

D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


MAMMOTH BLACK, 
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978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in North Caro- 
lina. We originated this hog. Have 
near 200 fine pigs on hand. Order before 
picked over. 

Price: 8 to 10 weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
pair. Males and gilts, 4to 5 months old, 


$12 to $15 each. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 








TAMWORTHS. 
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DISS 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free WJlustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - Brattleboro, Vt. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


RAR rrr 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


SHEEP. 
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Penny 








Let Us Book Your Order for One of 4 


Our Top High-Grade 


RAM LAMBS 


for July delivery. $1 cash with order. 


same imported 
will book you for one of these. Write us. 
A.L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 
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PERCHERONS. 
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PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUHARD BROS., Martinsvilie, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 
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SADDLE HORSES 
40 stallions, mares, colts and fillies of the very best 
D k and C 





TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
4GF-Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South, Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia,S.C. 














PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home ‘TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 








Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





From the herd headed by 1911 Champion 
of Tri-State Fair. Big-boned yearling gilt, 
bred to him, $35. Fine fall boar, sired by 
him, $20. Fall boars, sired by nephew of 
his, $20 each; beauties. January pigs, $15 
each; $25 per pair. Everything registered; 
everything guaranteed. Full description 
on request. 


JNO. F. TUCKER & SON, Smyrna, Tenn. 
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Poland Ch'nas—10 summer and _ fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
sows, $25 to $35. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 





at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address 


Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- 
lawn} Aveé., ‘Philadelpiiia:  *'** 8 ‘ 


hief breeding. Special prices on stal- 

lions for the next thirty nea The best saddle horses 

in the land are bred in the Heart of th Blue Grass. 
Catalog now ready. J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS. 


OLPDPLIIPODLPIOOOOOmmrmwmwmwmmwmrmmrmrww 


JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the best and btggest bone Mammoth jacks ‘n Ken- 
tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 
Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
per unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and busi r ibility. 





84 Acres $2000. 


Income Last Year $1100. 


42 acres cleared; 130 fruit trees; 6-room house, barn 
and outbuildings; mail delivered; a money-maker from 
the start. Half cash. For traveling instructions to see 
ihis and other Sampson County Farms write E. A, Strout 
Farm Agency, Station 1358, Southern Pines, N. C. 


FOUR PER CENT MONEY—On five years 
time, with privilege renewing for five years 
additional at 5 per cent to all white people 
of good character who buy land and live cn 
it, within five miles of Calhoun City, Miss. 
The lands of this section are as good as you 
will find in the South and are adapted to 
the growing of all crops grown in the South. 
The people are our most substantial farmers. 
Good schools and churches all around. For 
full information, write W. A. Houston, care 


Calhoun County Land Co., Okolona, Miss. 

















If you-do not file your papers, give this 
*¢opy tota réighbor' who Goes’ not read: it. 
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PURE-BRED POULTRY. 











BUOKEYES. 
BUCKEYES 


Best Winter Layers. 

m hens and one male from best pens, $25. Ten 
fk and one male from good utility pens, $12. 
Eggs from best pens, $2 for 15. From utility 

’ pens, $1 for $15. 
BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDS, Cameron, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS. 


PARA 
Let me give youa few reasons why 
you ke breed S. C. ‘*CRYSTAL’’ 
WHITE ORPINGTONS. Handsome mating list mailed 
free giving full mtocmation and reasonable prices. 
Quality and service guaranteed. 

J. RAYMOND CROWDER, Blackstone, Va. 


e e All low set, 
White Orpingtons »2:\2 
deep. Won 
themselves and will breed winners. Eggs shipped by 
ex. or parcel post paid. 
MIDNIGHT POULTRY FARMS, Asheboro, N. C, 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


PARED 
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THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


White to the skin. Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young. Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 
White African Guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons and Leghorns, all of my special 
Mating Yards, $2 for 15. 

Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck eggs 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 


WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA 








If 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Egegs, $1 to $5 
per 15, charges prepaid. 80 per cent fertili- 
ty guaranteed. Write for mating list, de- 
scribing different tet pens. oo 
but prize-winning stock in my yards. 

Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N. C. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 
Low, deep bodied, birds. Excellent layers, set- 
ters and mothers. Quick maturers. All prize 
winning stock. Catalog free. Imported and 

merican bred 
— McKEE’S WHITE ORPINGTON YARDS 
Box P. F. Watertown, Tenn. 


LEGHORNS. 2 


RRA INNA mrmnrmrmrmwmwrrrrwrwwrwrrrworeowr OOo 
BABY CHIX $10 per 100 from Single Comb 
White none 4 a Son = 
Id. No pullet eggs hatched. 
ae zou ove three weeks. to lay. Hatched 
Fight. “Livable chicks. Eggs $1 for 15; $5 for 100. 
Order while the other fellow writes. Money right 
back if we cannot fill the order quick. Fourteen 
acres in hens. 
SWASTIKA EGG FARM, 
C. W. Hunt, Owner and Mgr. 
Route No. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 




















State Normal College Farm Fare rc? 


horn Eggs. $1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 
of stock. 
VERD PETERSON, Agr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns. 


won 7? first prizes; 11 entered. Eggs, $2 
Wy os headed with prize-winners—Wyckoff 
Y¥. noted winter layers. Eggs, 75c per 15. 


RAMSEY POULTRY FARM, Crouse, N. C. 
MINORCAS. 


e True Minorcas 

Black Minorcas 39 acer the 
pl winning Pe 

at Raleigh, Burlington. Greensboro elby, 

man te and pon oe Series to you by parcel 


postor exp. paid. Midnight PoultryFarm, Asheboro,N.C. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


wrrnnrnnmwreonwwomrrmrrmryrrmrrwereserrrreeemm™ >» rr 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. My Reds are not 

only prize-winners at the shows, but, also as 

egg-producers. April and May are the months 
‘ou want some of these “‘Eggs-to-Hatch.” I have 

on. Send for mating list. 

Box X. D. Matt Thompson, Statesville, N. C. 


ROCKS. 
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BARRED ROCK EGGS 


Ringlet Strain 


From both cockerel and pullet mated 
pens, $2.00 per sitting of 15, delivered by 
parcel post. I guarantee 50 per cent 
hatch. Barred Rocks exclusively. 

Cc. G. HILL, Thomasville, N. C. 








.00 per 15. 
strain; N. 












































Southlands Champion White Plymouth Rocks 
MARTIN F. SCHULTES 
Box 481, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 
WYANDOTTES. 


CHOICE SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
by parcel post, $1.25 per 15, 


Albashire, 








prepaid. 
W. R. COLEMAN, Mannboro, Virginia. 
DUCKS. 





White Runner Duck Eggs 
$2.50 per sitting. 


Pure-Bret Box 23, Clinton, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


PPP owmnm”0. 


BREEDING STOCK 


Twelve varieties for sale. All this 
spring’s breeders. Plymouth Rocks, Leg- 
horns, Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Rhode Island Reds, and Hamburgs. 
No circulars. State your wants and low- 
est price will be quoted. 


A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DE- 
PARTMENT, West Raleigh, N. C. 














PURE BRED 15 eggs to ane. S. C. White 


Leghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 
i Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
ite Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S. C. 
S. C. B. Legh , 
EGGS, $1.50 for 15 Light Sohesen 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 








| Beverly Poultry Yards, 


KITTRELL, N. C. 


§. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Four Prizes State Fair, Raleigh, 1912. 


Prettiest birds ever seen in this country. Prize 
Pen averaged 20 eggs per hen in winter months. 
Our yards including July and August pullets are 
averaging 60 per cent daily. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING : 
$1.50 to $5 per setting; $6 to $12.50 per 100. 
Trios, from...--- $7.50 to $25 
Cockerels .......... $2 to $10 


Enquiries promptly answered. 











HATCHING EGGS by Parcel Post PREPAID 
White Wyandottes, S. C.White Leghorns, S, 
C. R. I. Reds, McAvoy Strain Houdans; eggs 
er setting of 15, $1.50 by parcel post prepaid. 
ffer good for ten days only. In 1913 Eastern 
Carolina Poultry Show, —— Mount, we 
won four silver cups, three gold prizes, eight 
special ribbons, ten first premiums, five sec- 
onds, three thirds. 
KIMBALL FARM, 
Oxtord, - -= North Carolina. 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE 22. to $5. each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 

Fays White Egg S Indian Runner 

%. per trio. Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 
every $1. received 


ARMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T. H. Crudup,Prop. Kittrell, N.C. 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatch 
them. Order today, 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 
S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 


won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


DRESSER’S POULTRY FARM 


Sells Eggs and Baby Chicks from stock 
scoring 93 points. Single Comb White 
Leghorns, $1.50; White Minorcas, $2.50; 
White Orpingtons, $2, and Indian Run- 
ner eggs, $1.50 for 15. Eggs, $4 per 100. 
Baby chicks, $15 per 100. 

DRESSER’S POULTRY FARM, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 
a 


















































EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S.C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Siiver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $i, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From choice matings. Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas and White 
Wyandottes at $1. per 15. Rose Comb Buff Leghorn 
eggs 90c per 15. Stock for sale. Prices right. Baby 











p e “The hen that lays 
Eggs! Eggs! Pigs! Pigs! is the hen that pays”’ 
Trap-nested Barred Plymouth Rocks. We know what our 
hens are doing. Duroc-Jersey Pigs of purple breeding. 
W. W. SHAY SWINE & POULTRY FARM, 


Cruso, - - - = #£=xNorth Carolina. 
e Prize-winning Blue Anda- 
Blue Andalusians lusians, Black Spanish, 


me Sheppard’s Anconas, Pure 
White and Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. The 
greatest layers; first prizes Charlotte, Statesville, etc. 
Eggs cheap. Write for booklet, prices, etc. 


LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C. 
Black Minor- 
Hatching Eggs": 
Leghorn, White and Buff Orpingtons, B. P. Rocks, $1.50 


for15. Allsinglecombs. Wonthe Blue Ribbons wher- 
ever shown last year. Mating list free. 














Liberty, N. C. 


J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N. C. 


sa 


cae. 





Remedies for Gapes. 


APES are caused by the gape 

worm, a parasitic worm, which 
attaches itself by the mouth to the 
throat and windpipe of poultry, but 
especially chicks from one to four 
weeks old. The injury is partly the 
depletion of the fowl, and partly the 
accumulation of worms obstructing 
the air passages and choking the 
fowl. These worms when thrown out 
by the chicks, remain in the soil and 
multiply there, to be taken in by 
other chicks. Even the water used 
will carry the worms. 

Here are the remedies: 

(1) See that your enclosures are 
such as to prevent your neighbor’s 
fowls, young or old, from invading 
your premises. (2) Plow or spade 
up thoroughly, every foot of ground 
your poultry has access to, in runs 
or buildings. (3) Give a liberal 
coating of finely pulverized air 
slaked lime to entire premises, in- 
doors and _ out. (4) Clean the 
buildings, roosts, nests, brooders, 
etc., with whitewash, hot, contain- 
ing one tablespoonful of Creolin or 
Zenoleum, to each  bucketfui’ of 
whitewash. (5) If you sprinkle 
the lime before plowing or spading 
ground, finish that treatment by lib- 
eral sprinkling of soil with water 
containing two ounces copperas to a 
bucketful of water, or a two per 
cent. sulfuric acid water. (6). 
Take a feather, trimming off all but 
a little tip, dip in water containing 
one teaspoonful Creolin to the pint 
of water, or, in a mixture of sweet 
oil, oil of cloves, and kerosene, (last 
probably not material) hold the 
chicks firmly, stretching necks out, 
insert feather and turn it around 
two or three times. In withdrawing 
it, it will generally bring out the 
worms. Repeat as needed. Begin- 
ners may choke a chick at first, but 
with care the operation becomes sim- 
ple and safe. 

Another method is to put as many 
of the chicks possible in a_ box, 
cover with cheesecloth, drawn tight. 
Then sift finely pulverized, air slak- 
ed lime through the cloth. This 
will start coughing, loosen’ the 
worms and they will be ejected. 
(7). Give as only drink, water con- 
taining copperas (sulfate of iron), 
or permanganate of potash. (8). 
Give all fowl, twice a week, epsom 
salts in mash, half teaspoonful doses 
for each grown fowl. (3). And 
lastly, burn, don’t bury, every 
dead fowl or chick, and all worms 
discharged by fowl. 

A final treatment, in very severe 
cases. Spray the fowl at night, on 
roosts, etc., with warm water con- 
taining one tablespoonful Creolin 
to one pint of water. 

F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





How to Feed Ducklings. 


FTER the ducklings are hatched 
leave them in the nest for at 
least 24 hours. Take off into a pen, 
where they are easier to care for 
than when loose on the yard, espec- 
ially if there are other ducks or 
chickens to bother them when feed- 
ing. Like all other little young 
things they should be kept warm 
and dry, do not allow them to get 
into the water, for getting wet has 
caused the death of many a duck- 
ling. I give plenty of clean water 
to drink but keep them from get- 
ting wet. till they are feathered. 
The first thing I give them is 
water with sand in it, any time 
from 24 to 36 hours old, give light 
bread or biscuit dipped -in sweet 
milk or water and sprinkled with 
sand, at first, feed often as they eat 
very little each time, when they get 
to eating more increase the amount 
and feed five times daily, and after 
they are a month old give three good 
feedings every day. When from six 
to ten weeks old they will eat more 





than when fully matured. 
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When two or three days old begin 
feeding corn bread and eggs boiled 
hard and greens, such as _ lettuce, 
turnips and ruta-baga tops, cab- 
bage, a little onion, etc. They need 
lots of sand, I put it in all their 
food till I turn them out of the pen, 
when they soon learn to get to the 
sand pan and eat all they want. 
When about three weeks old, begin 
mixing wet mash made of bran and 
shorts and milk or water, with the 
corn bread, gradually decreasing 
this and adding more mash so as to 
make no sudden change in their 
diet, but by the time they are four 
weeks old they are eating the mash. 
Keep feeding the eggs and a little 
fresh meat or cracklings and plenty 
of green stuff as it is a cheap feed 
and they are very fond of it. Keep 
the vessels from which they eat and 
drink, clean; give a clean, dry place 
to sleep as a damp, filthy one will 
kill off a bunch of ducklings in a 
few nights. 

This is the way I managed 80 
ducklings and excepting one that 
was killed accidently, I never lost 
one. MRS. J. C. McDONALD. 

Rockwall, Texas. 





Likes the Mechanical Milker. 


(Continued from page 17.) 
ing should last a long time. I 
run my machine with a three-horse- 
power gasoline engine, and the same 
engine runs generator for electric 
lights, also air compressor for water 
system. I use storage battery and 
make electricity when the milker is 
not in use. The cost of the milker, 
outside of the engine was $500, and 
$65, piping and installation. Af- 
ter using the milker a little over 
three months, we would not think of 
doing without it. I can recommend 
the machine highly and think it will 
be practical to use in dairy of 25 or 
30 cows. A two-unit machine would 
only cost $300 besides instaHation. 

One of the biggest drawbacks will 
be insufficient labor to operate a 
milker successfully. One must have 
a good careful man, and with one 
good man, the average hand will get 
along all right. If the mechanical 
milker is handled properly it is a de- 
cided success, but if not handled 
right, it will not be satisfactory. 
Anyone who thinks of buying a milk- 
er, I would advise first to secure a 
good operator. He need not be a 
machinist, but he must be careful 
and look after every detail. 

I am also using on my farm an oil 
tractor. After running it six months, 
I am very much pleased with it. I 
bought this after trying a gasoline 
engine. R. L. SHUFORD. 

Newton, N. C. 


Milking a Cow Before Calving. 


HOULD a cow be milked before 

calving to prevent bag from 
paining her, or perhaps spoiling? 
C.. Ei. 





Editorial Comment:—As a general 
proposition, it is usually better not 
to milk a cow before the birth of the 
calf. The calf is benefitted by the 
first milk and the cow is not usually 
benefited by this early milking. In 
extreme cases, when the udder be- 
comes very large and painful, it may 
be best to draw a small quantity of 
milk, but as a matter of fact, this is 
seldom necessary to relieve the cow 
or prevent the udder spoiling. 





The bull should have a roomy box stall in 
which he can walk about. It must be kept 
clean and dry and bedded deep with straw 
at all times. It should be a well lighted 
stall where you can watch his growth, if he 
is a young fellow, and where the sun and 
air can get to him. If a good lot cannot be 
given him to exercise in, he had better be 
left to run on a wire after being ringed 
through the nose. Fasten a heavy wire from 
one tree to another or from post to post. 
Have the wire at least eight feet high. A 
stout chain with a strong snap in the end 
of it should hang from the wire, not being so 
long that it will get under the bull’s feet 
and permit him to get tangled up.—W. M. 
Galloway. 
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A Woman Who Makes Something 
Out of Nothing. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


of raffiia, salts and peppers of lithia 
tablet bottles covered with raffia. The 
sideboard she had hammered from a 
time-worn bureau. Her chair was 
re-bottomed with a sack, dyed. Her 
door-mat was made from inverted 
tins off beer bottle tops. The sofa 
pillow was a coffee sack embroidered 
with morning glory seed. Her table 
mats were crocheted from wrapping 
thread. Her fireless cooker of an old 
churn, and its demonstration was a 
success. Her table was set with 
home-made butter, home-cured ham, 
and fruit cake, with samples of fruit 
used on display, such fruits as she 
had crystalized from her own or- 
chard. The decorations of her booth 
were from cedar trimmed from her 
yard. The ceiling and sides of her 
booth was of meal sacks, stenciled 
with indigo, the plate rack filled with 
preserves and canned goods. The 
only bric-a-brac was of ordinary jars 
covered with cement and spread over 
with blackberry seed, then varnished. 
Her umbrella stand was a _ broad- 
mouthed jar treated likewise with 
cement, and dotted with hickory-nut 
hulls. 

This array of original ideas has 
given lessons to hundreds of women 
who have access to such materials 
and have thrown them to the waste 
basket. 

While her exhibit was splendid, 
and by far the most instructive, it 
lacked some of the qualities that 
scored for the best. She received the 
news of being fifth with the same 
good humor as the winner of the 
first, and said she saw where she 
“could improve next year.” 

MRS. J. B. REID. 

Alabama Fair Association. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 






































9524—Dress for Misses and Small Women. 
Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
{t requires 5% yards of 44-inch material for 
an 18-year size. Price, 10 cents. 
_9521—Ladies Night Dress.—Cut in three 
Sizes: small, medium and large. It requires 
5%% yards of 36-inch material for the medium 
size. Price, 10 cents. 

9541-9497—Ladies’ Coat Suit.—Coat, 9541, 
cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Skirt, 9497, cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
It requires 6 yards of 44-inch material for 
the entire suit in a 36-inch size. This calls 
for two separate patterns, 10 cents for each. 
* 9523—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in six sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It requires 6 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 

_ Address Pattern Department, The’ Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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: with Cottolene? 
French Fried Potatoes at their best. 


Cottolene makes them rich and crisp and appetiz- 
ing, but never greasy. 


If you have been frying and shortening your food 
with butter, try 


Cottolene 


It is every bit as good, at less than one-third the price. 

If you are using lard for shortening and frying, we would 
simply suggest that Cottolene is recognized and recom- 
mended by leading physicians, domestic science author- 
ities, and culinary experts generally, as being more 
wholesome, digestible and producing better food. 
Cottolene is a vegetable product—pure in 
source and making—and is bound 
to be better and safer than lard. 


— Try this Recipe — 


Pare the potatoes, shave 


Yy® French Fried Potatoe 


” Cottolened’ 


in very thin 


or crescents. 













My Big Book Free 


Write for your copy today. Most 
valuable, interesting and instruc- 
tive book on home canning ever 
published. Fully explains how 
to make big profits from your en- 
tire vegetableand fruit crops—not 
abitof waste. The “high cost of 
living” is largely due to waste of 
food products. 
Thousands of 
¥ dollars are lost 
Fto farmers and 
fruit growers 
every year be- 
cause they are 
compelled either 
to sell rapidly 
ripening vege- 
tables and fruits on a glutted 
market, and sacrifice profits—or al- 
low them to go to utter waste. 

You need do neither. Install on 
your farm a portable 


STAHL 
Canning Outfit 


And can your surplus fruits and vegetables. 
There is always a demand for them right 
your own locality and you can easily build 
up a profitable business, 

Stahl Canning Outfits are made in all 
sizes—each one a complete canning 

actory, varying only incapacity. Costs 
but little to buy, very little to run—no 
experience required to operate—safe, 
simple, portable—and a big money maker 
from the start. 1 supply everything you 
need peeieing my special directions and 
valuable formulas for canning the different 
vegetables and fruits. Sure results in 
ei glass or tin. 


Over 100,000 In Use 
These canning outfits are making big money 
for farmers and fruit growers all over the 
country, I can proveone will make money 
for you. Writeme today. My 
big book shows reproduced 
photographs of Stah! Canners 
in actual use by customers— 
some right in your locality. 


F. S. STAHL, 


Box 511 Quincy, lil. 


































IT’S A BEAUTY 


Good as it looks too. 
Drop head, golden oak 
finish, ball bearing 
stand, self -a dete 
tension— everything that a 
ood machine should have 
uns easy, sews fast—a real 
$30.00 Value for $15.75 
Other styjes $14.50 to $27.98, 
Sold on 30 days trial, 10-year 
guarantee against defects, 
cash or credit terms. Ship- 
ped auick. little freight. Our free Special Sewing 
achine Folder explains fully. Write today. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
709Shockoe Slip Richmond, Virginia 
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kin, and cook 


tolene. 
with salt. 





in straws, 1/4 in. strips, dice 
water, drain dry on a nap- 


in basket in deep hot Cot- 
Drain and season 
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slices, or cut 
Soak in cold 


few ata time 





Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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Guaranteed Groceries 
WHOLESALE PRICES TO FARMERS 

Save the middlemen’s profit by buying 
your groceries direct from us at whole- 
sale prices. Keep in your own pocket 
what goes to pay drummers’ salaries and 
expenses and retailers’ profits. Get your 
seed and feed at rock bottom prices. 
Start saving today by ordering from 
this price list. 


GROCERY, SEED AND FEED 


GROCERIES AND FEED 
Pride of Elysian, Highest Quality 
bl $4 


Patent Miour, per Dds. ..6s 0206s .80 
SELECT, Good Patent Flour, bbl... 4.70 
Diamond, Half Patent Flour, bbl... 4.45 
Full Cream Cheese, per Ib......... « ee 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, Special Bar- 

CSS, Se rier eee rae ae 18 
Choice Green Coffee, per tb......... 17 


Delicious Lake White Fish, Equal to . 


Mackerel, per 100 Ibg........0% 4.00 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 Ibs...... 4.50 
Fine Table Salt, per 100 ftbs........ 45 
Prime Table Potatoes, per bu...... 62 
Rice, Broken, 4%c; Japan, 5%c; 

EOGISIGRG, DOP Wises once s cectcees 06% 
Molasses, Blackstrap, 15c; New Or- 


leans, 24c; Porto Rican, per gal.. .28 
Mixed Feeding Oats, per bu......... 42 
Bran, $22 per ton; Shipstuff, ton. .$22.00 
Oe DOS Feed, Wer tOM «co occ ccs cso 28.00 





Ground Corn and Oat Feed....... 


M \] 
at Way Down Prices: 
SOLD on a MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Don’t imagine that because our prices 
are low, that we do not sell you the 
highest quality goods. No siree! It’s 
just plain cutting out of middlemen, and 


buyer and seller getting together, that 
has busted prices. We ship to you 
promptly. If goods are not perfectly sat- 


isfactory, return to us and we'll pay the 
freight both ways. 


PRICES BATTERED DOWN! 
SEED. 
Burt See@ Oats, per DU...cccccccec$ 58 
Red Rust-Proof Seed Oats, per bu.. 47 


Appler Seed Oats, per bu.........- 68 
BISck Oats; Per Dihicsccceccvccccess 48 
Early Rose Seed Potatoes, per bu.. 75 
Prime Timothy Seed, per 100 tbs.. 4.49 
Prime Medium Clover Seed, 100 Ibs 22.50 
Prime Alfalfa Seed, per 100 Ibs... 14.50 
Kentucky Bluegrass, per 100 Ibs... 10.00 
Red Top Herd Grass, per 100 Ibs.. 11.00 
Orchard Grass, per 100 Ibs........ 11.00 
Dwarf Essex Rape, per 100 Ibs.... 5.90 
Amber Cane, per 100 Ibs.......... 4.50 
Spring Vetch, per 100 Ibs.......22 4.50 
Winter Hairy Vetch, per 100 ths.... 8.00 


Tall Meadow Oat Grass, per 100 Ibs 14.50 





How to Order giving your full address. 


f. o. b. Richmond. Send in your order now so that you 
a day or so for goods lo reach you. 


Terms 


is a railroad agent. 


FREE 


EVERYTHING TO EAT FOR Richmond 
MAN AN 


D BEAST. 


List the goods you want and remit by money order or registered letter. 
Goods shipped same day order received or the following day 


Cash with order, but where satisfactory references are given goods will be shipped C. O. D. with 
privilege to examine before payment required. 
Our free price-list shows how we have busted prices on groceries, seed and feed. Write for a copy. 


Every time you buy without getting our rock-bottom price, its just like throwing away money, Send 
for your copy now. Tell your friends how we are saving you money by our war on prices 


South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 


Write plainly, 
will have the goods when you need them, as it takes 


. D. shipments can only be made where there 


Grain and Provision Company, 
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Throw Away The Washboard 


Scrubbing the clothes on a washboard is 
mighty hard work, hard on you, and harder 
still on the clothes. 

Boiling them with Cobb’s “Snoflak” Wash- 
ing Compound does not entail any labor, and 
it cleans them better. 


If directions are followed we guarantee 
“Snoflak” to do the family wash in 30 min- 
utes. Norubbing. No scrubbing. See State 
Chemist certificate on every package. 

Send 10c for large can, or buy from your 
grocer. Manufactured only by, 


THE COBB MFG. CO., 
Soap Department A. Richmond, Va. 






















-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Eg¢ Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
best copper tank; nursery, self-reg- 
ulating. Best 140-chick hot-water 
brooder, $4.85. Ordered together, 





better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write forbook today orsend price 
now and save time. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Bolle Cityincubator Co.,Bos 191 Racine, Wis. 





DUCK AND CHICKEN EGGS—Single Comb 


White Leghorn eggs, 15, $1. Fine hens for 
sale. Write for prices. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner duck eggs, 13, $1, white egg 
layers, prize winners. 

Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N. C. 





“HOME WATERWORKS” 

The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for $1. 
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don’t wait tillthe ‘ 
bugs show themselves. Be NEW 
ahead of them with a Douglas BOOK 


pump and be glad in Fall * 
that you waged war against “ 
‘em, This cut shows the “Art 

ington”— a strong, long wearing 
style selected from many other 


DOUGLAS 


It’s a good “‘allaround” 
type. Handles four 
leads of hose and z 
sprays from 
four nozzles. 
Free Book vividly de- 
scribeg spraying and 
fire fighting. Write 
for it. These pumps 
are sold by dealers or 
direct from factory. 
w. & B. DOUGLAS 
140 William St., 


oN a 1 
Ct. ie rey 


PRAY 2. Make 
rayers 
for Tveryb reXe| 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There’s a Field sprayer for every need, pro- 
pounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS EMPIRE KING 
7 leads everything ofits kind. Throws fine 
Th; mist spray with strong force, no clorging, 
strainers are brushed and kept clean 
and liquid is thoroughly agitated 
cept 
r Corrosion is impossible. 
Write for directions and 
formula. Also eos on 
f: — a ag egg 2g ave 
jie the sprayer to meet your 
p f2livs exact wants. Address 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
109 Eleventh Street, Elmira, N. ¥. 


GROW MORE 


SWEET POTATOES 
AND LESS COTTON 
Send For Booklet 


Cc. W. WAUGHTEL 
Sweet Potato Specialist. Homeland, Georgia. 



































SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fila. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY ‘ 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


The Call-Watt 


RICHMOND, V. 


MONARCH < 


‘© you buy any Canner, 
learn about our complete outfit, 
$10 and up, freight prepaid, 

money back guarantee. 
MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
ning fruit and vegetables. You 
= na 29600 off 1 acre tomatoes. 
Send postal now for catalogue. | 
CANS, CAPPING STEELS, LABELS | 


Q@ONAROH MFG. CO., 333 Main, Chattaneega, Tenn. 


A Cowpea Thresher 












































FREIGHT 
PREPAID 





“High Tide of the Year” for Gar- 
den Lovers. 


OW that the martins have come, 
the peach trees bloomed and the 
apple trees are beginning to show 
their beautiful pink blooms, we feel 
it is time to turn our thoughts gar- 
denward. Of course, the “good man’’ 
has long since well plowed and thor- 
oughly manured the garden, and 
now we may have the pleasure of 
sowing the seeds and thé joy of see- 
ing them grow. 

We set cabbage during January; 
now they are as large as plates, will 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Another Frijole Experience. 


N The Progressive Farmer of 
March 22, a subscriber asks Pro- 


shoots, but as they become more fessor Massey about “Frijole Mex- 
numerous, the whole tree may be- ican beans.” That we may have a 
come infested. Their injuries are Clean understanding of the matter it 
worse On young trees where they in- should be remembered that “fri- 
fest a large proportion of the grow- Jole” is a Mexican word meaning 


ing twigs and leaves. 

Remedy.—We have this spring 
made a limited test of a simple solu- 
tion of laundry soap in water which 
did well. One cake of Octagon soap 
was cut in thin pieces in two gallons 
of water, brought to a boil to dis- 
solve soap, and then two gallons of 
cold water added. This was then 
thoroughly sprayed on the infested 
parts and the lice soon began to die 

















Courtesy H. 


ae 
NOW IS THE TIME TO USE BORDEAUX AND ARSENATE OF LEAD ON 
YOUR APPLE TREES. 





soon begin to head. Beets, too, are 
growing fast. Tomatoes are up, grow- 
ing nicely in hotbed. Radishes and 
lettuce are doing well out in the open. 
This week I intend planting lima 
beans, both bunch and pole varieties; 
also the Early Valentine. We have 
already planted our early garden 
corn, and we expect to plant a few 
rows every two weeks, in order to 
have an abundance of tender corn, 
all during summer. 

I do not know of anything that 
adds more comfort and pleasure to a 
farm home than a good garden. And 
then the genuine enjoyment that 
may be had by getting out in the 
fresh air and sunshine to plant and 
eare for the plants counts in one’s 
feelings and health. I have some- 
times been laughed at by my family 
for being such an enthusiast in re- 
gards to early planting and cultiva- 
tion. They say my enthusiasm 
wanes as the sunshine grows hot. 
However, I dearly love to start my 
garden early if I do sometimes have 
to cover the plants to protect from 
frost. MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 
Edward, N. C. 


The Black Peach Aphis. 


HIS dark-brown plant louse thick- 
ly infests new growth of peach 
and plum in early spring, and by 
sucking the sap from the shoots 








and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
_— ee 2 per cent. Alsothreshes Wheat and 
Oats. ‘Erne machine I have been looking for 20 years. 
—Prof W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘A’ FREE. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
{stable manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 
booklet and price. 


BERS MFG. CO. °S?anantacm 
PEA 










HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 


need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, ‘The 
Value of Peas and 


Royal Pea Hullers.” 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 


Dept. ° 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


causes a stunted, belated growth, or 
even kills the shoot. They also in- 
fest the roots. A complaint from a 
Progressive Farmer reader at Tar- 
boro has been referred to me, and 
we have had other complaints from 
the counties of Davidson, Rocking- 
ham, Rowan and Surry, hence this 
article. 

Passing the winter on the roots, 
the females give birth to living lice 
which, with the first warm weather, 
migrate upward to the young shoots, 
sometimes even before growth be- 
gins. (On January 1 we received 
living specimens on twigs.) Multi- 
plication is rapid, and the grown lice 
may be winged or wingless; the 
young lice are smaller and wingless, 
but of same shape and general ap- 

















and dry up. A cake of Octagon soap 
weighs ten to 11 ounces, and the re- 
sult would be more certain by using 
a cake and a half (one pound) to the 
four gallons of water, and this 
strength will not injure the peach 
foliage. 

Kerosene emulsion, at 15 per cent 
oil, is also effective. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 

North Carolina Department of Agri- 

culture. 





“Frijoles” and “ Tepary” Beans. 


N A LATE issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer I notice Professor 
Massey’s answer to an inquirer con- 
cerning Frijoles. “Frijole’’ means 
“bean,” and in case a “‘Greaser’’ goes 
into a store to buy beans, he asks for 
“Frijoles Colorado,” or ‘‘Frijoles 
Blanco,” as he may prefer, red or 
white. Tho most of the beans con- 
sumed there are red, or flesh-colored, 
as you describe them, as they are 
much more popular with the Mexi- 
cans. 

I lived in southwest Texas, in the 
sheep-growing section, where the 
merchants bought beans by the car- 
load, grown almost exclusively in 
California and shipped out under the 
name of “Bayo Bean.’’ 

Have seen them grown in a limited 
way there on the irrigated farms, but 
as grown there, they were not at alla 
productive variety. 

If they are called Tepary beans, I 
think that is a mistake, as I am just 
in receipt of a very few ‘“‘Teparys” 
from a special agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they are 
white, and said to grow five to seven 
feet high, something like a cotton 
plant, with upright pods from 12 to 
18 inches in length. Am enclosing 
two or three for you to try. A Texas 
man, under special culture, claims to 
have raised between 600 and 700 
bushels per acre. You will probably 
believe about as much of that as 
I do. H. C. YOUNG. 

Georgiana, Ala. 





Comment by Professor Massey: 
The beans sent are small white beans 


pearance as the grown ones. All similar to the pea bean of the 
feed by sucking the sap. At first North. I will be glad to try them as 
they congregate on one, or few well as the Frijole Colorado I have. 


Southwest, 
are universally referred to as ‘‘fri- 


“‘bean’’ consequently the use of this 
word to designate any partiular va- 
riety of beans is. apt to cause con- 


fusion. However, throughout the 


California Pink beans 


jole’’ (pronounced free-ho-les) and 
if this is the variety referred to by 
the Mississippi inquirer, which it 
probably is, our experience in rais- 
ing these beans on a commerial 
scale should prove instructive. 

Thése beans make a small vine, 
therefore, they may be planted 
thickly in the hill and the rows 
placed as close together as can be 
plowed conveniently. Sometimes, 
however, as_ these. beans require 
but ten or twelve weeks to ma- 
ture a crop from time of planting, 
they are planted in regular width 
rows and cotton is planted _ be- 
tween the rows about three or 
four weeks before the beans are 
ready to harvest. In this way two 
crops are obtained from the same 
land in one year; but of course, 
the yield of beans is somewhat 
smaller than where the other 
method of culture is practiced. 

Where beans are followed by 
cotton they will make about 200 
or 300 pounds per acre, and we 
usually get five cents per pound 
for them. Bean growing on a com- 
mercial scale is almost unknown in 
the South, and for this reason they 
can usually be sold to the local mer- 
chants for a fair price. 

MAURICE FLOYD. 
Beeville, Texas. 





Success With Celery. 


GARDEN one-third acre for my 

own use. I tried for five years to 

grow celery by all the known written 
Tules and failed. 

Then I commenced to experiment. 
Last summer was the hottest, driest 
Summer we ever experienced in this 
immediate section. Yet I set my 
plants in latter part of June and car- 
ried them through without watering 
them a single time after setting. In 
the spring I dug out my trenches 
about five feet apart to a depth of 
two feet then dug up the soil at least 
15 inches in bottom of ditches, and 
applied good horse manure which had 
been in compost all winter, working 
and mixing thoroughly in the ditches 
several times. Two weeks before set- 
ting plants I worked in chicken ma- 
nure and cottonseed meal, ridged up 
six inches in ditch. 

When ‘I set the plants I used great 
care to see that the tap-root was not 
turned back. It does not take any 
more time to set plant carefully than 
it does to cut off the top-root. 

If I say it myself, it is only repeat- 
ing what every one who ate the cel- 
ery said, it was the finest celery ever 
grown. FRANK J. BLACKWOOD. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





I have several vines of the Hima- 
laya blackberry and the old one cov- 
ers 76 feet. I have one that grew 
56 feet in one season from a new 
plant. The berries are fine and ripen 
in great quantities just as other 
blackberries are gone. The plant 
runs on a wire or fence.—W. Ray 
Anderson, Laurens, S. C. 





You want well prepared soil for 
okra. Prepare as you would for cot- 
ton, only a little higher manured. I 
soak the seed until they begin to 
sprout, then plant ‘eight or ten to the 
hill 2% feet apart. When well es- 
tablished thin to one stalk in hill. I 
use a seleeted variety of Dwarf White 
Velvet.—J. Y. Savage. 





The thing that’s depopulatin’ th’ farms 
more’n anything else is that you can’t plow 
an’ be a dude.—Kin Hubbard. 
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Buy Parker’s Improved 
Selected High-grade 


SEED 


and increase your yield per acre. 
carefully selected—thoroughly tested—sure to 
germinate—give big crops. 


RED COB WHITE CORN 
large, long grain, large ear; excellent main crop 
field corn. Peck 50c, bushel $1. 

MOSBY’S PROLIFIC CORN 
genuine stock, produces 8 to 5 ears to the stalk, 
improved. Peck 60c, bushel $2.25. 

Early Large Snowflake 
Early Large Grain Golden Dent 
Hickory King 
all improved and selected. Catalogue describes 

Write for it. 


Watson Melon—Genuine Georgia grown 
stock, deep red gg mgd sweet, best for 
ices: 


and gives prices. 


home or market. | 
pound $1.10, postpaid. 


Write for prices on Velvet and Soy Beans and 
seeds for spring planting. Improved Early va- 


rieties Cotton Seed. 


WRITE FOR MY FREE CATALOGUE, 


JOHN L. 


Birmingham, 


Seed 


CORN 


All seeds 


1 0z. 10c 1-4 lb 
I 


op DOCS 


PARKER 


sman 
Alabama. 














Grow bigger crops by 


been allowed to sweat. 
Seed this season 


FERTILE TESTED SEED 
From My Seed House On the Farm. 
using my fat, fertile seed. 
Tested for their germinating power and .. 


grown by myself and my boys for other 
Don’t risk musty warehouse seed—seed that have 


rmers. 


See that you plant Slate 








Seed of Grown to 
— Give You 
nating Better 
Power Seed 








fertile seed. 





From the time the seed-bed is prepared until you 
receive them, every precaution is taken to give you 


FREE ! My illustrated free catalog § tells about my 
choice varieties of field an 
Write for your copy NOW ! 


Mg €. SLATE, Pres., SLATE SEED CO., 
ox B 


d garden seed. 


South Boston, Va. 














Every cotton grower, 
oo or small, rich = 
= write to B. W. 

awkins, Nona, Ga. for 
history and descriptive 
circular of his extra 


early and prolific cotton 
and price of seed. Its 
free and is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you 
and it will make three 
bales per acre. Quick 
maturity. 












Burley leaf is the best 
pipe tobacco that 
grows—but only a Gage. 
small percentage of 
Burley is good enough for 
Velvet ,"thesmoothest tobacco*, 















Full 
2-ounce 
Tins 


1O¢ 








ductory Offer. 
LEwis MFC. Co., 









." a what kind—with the 
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If 10 Days’ Free Trial doesn’t convince you of its 
merit return the Winner. 
ey and pay freight both ways. 
known in your vicinity we’ll give you Special Intro- 
Write for it today. Be first. 


your walkin low —no 


Winner Plow Truck 


a tat te bee 
ride orks in 
as any ground. Turns 
even furrows. Eas- 
4er on horses than 
dragging the plow. 
RF an eat on the wheels. 


We’ll return your mon- 
If the Winner isn’t 


Box J, Cortiand, N. Y. 











We answer all questions on farming prob- 


lems direct by mail. 


our best to help you. 


Write us, and we'll do 


LOCATION OF THE APIARY. 


Let the Hives Face the South and 
Provide Shade in Summer and 
Windbreaks in Winter. 

HERE one does not try to pre- 

vent natural swarming he 
should keep the hives near enough to 
the house to hear the roar of the 
bees when a 
swarm issues, and 
he should keep 
them far enough 
from a road or 
highway so _ that 
the bees will not 
sting people pass- 
ing. 

If you are 
obliged to locate 
your bees near a 
highway, you can 
build a high board 
fence between the bees and the high- 
way. The high fence will cause the 
bees to rise in their line of flight and 
not come in contact with passing 
people. But if the bees are more 
than 30 yards away, you need not 
build the fence for that purpose, as 
they will rarely attack a person at 
that distance. 


An ideal place for the apiary is in 
a well-shaded grove of trees that 
shed their leaves in winter. Bees 
need shade in summer, but in winter 
the sun should shine on the hives. 
Where it-is convenient to get a wind- 
break without building it, do so. Lo- 
cate the bees on the south or east 
side of a building or high board 
fence, and if possible to get a wind- 





MR. HALLMAN. 


sides do so. Still, it would not pay 
to build a windbreak here in the 
South, unless it can be used for 
some other purpose than to protect 
the bees. Therefore, you may use 
windbreaks only when they can be 
had without extra expense. 

It is generally an easy matter for 
a person living on a farm to select a 
suitable place to locate his bees, but 


break on both the north and west | 
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Plants Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts, and other apeg 
Seed planted in 
plain sight—none 
wasted at the 

end of the 
rows. 


Save the work of 
1 man and i 
mule with this 
3 Cole Planter. Applies fertili- 
zer at time of planting—2 
chances ata big crop. 



























Wind can’t blow 
them away. 


Made in dif- 
ferent styles, suited a 
toevery method 28 Counts More Than the Brand You Buy! 


























Supplied with or 
without Ferti- 


The value of your fertilizer depends upon Its ability to give your plants a 
quick start, and then nourish them at every stage of growth. By the old 
method, of applying all of the fertilfzer at the time of planting, an enormous 


i part of it would be leeched away without benefitting the crop. The plants would 
lizer Attach- use the guano to make stalk, not enough would be left for fruit. 
ment, with The better way is to apply some fertilizer when the seed are planted, to give the 
ith d plant a quick start—push it through, get ahead of boll weevils, Then make appli 
either drag plications of guano during growth as the plants need nourishment, 
or roller This stops the loss of fertilizer, keeps the guano from making stalk instead of fruit, 


insures better crops, Here are two machines that will stop these losses of fertilizer. They 
will pay for themselves the first season. 
GET MORE GOOD 


COLE PLANTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS SoUs"S? "URNS! 


The Cole Planter No.7 The Cole Spreader and Cultivator 


The machine applies guano at the time of i i 
planting, mixes it with the soildirectly un- Lister and Side Dresser 
With this machine you can feed guano to 


derthe seed. The young plant is fed as 
g00n as it sprouts. growing plants insuring ample plant food. 
Atone trip it smooths the bed, opens a Guano can be applied at just the time needed, 
furrow, mixes guano with the soil, covers it, %0 make the crop flourish and make fruit. 
opens again, plants the seed and coversthemin The fertilizer is not washed away, but 
the most accurate and scientific manner. It spread right where the net work of roots need 
actually saves the work of one man and one it. The cut shows the Spreader with the Cul- 
mule every planting day. tivator attached, for applying fertilizer to any 
The steel coulter breaks the crust, throws growing crop, effectively cultivating it at 
trash and dry top earth into the middles, the same time. 
leaving a fine smooth seed bed. The fong steel Two strong universal plow feet ate fur- 
sword presses out a firm V-shaped furrow- The nished Free. By removing the cultivator 
seed lie in a straight line at the bottom, all cov- and attaching the plow feet, you have the 
ered atthe same depth. The depth istasily regu: ine for sowing guano, and 
lated. The cotton comes up in a Straight line throwing a good list on it at one trip. 
without bunches, Iscan be chopped to a stand The hopper holds 14 sack and spreads 
much cheaper. uniformly any quantity from 100 
It’s the best machine ever built for planting cotton, 0 2,000 pounds to thi 
com, peas, beans, peanuts and and other seed. ACI 


eee Back Rn the Cole 


for cove 


ering. 


3 


Guarantee. ‘eeding 
Write US for the name of a merchant in your town 5 F 
who sells these machines and backs up the Cole Guano to 
Guarantee. or if you prefer, buy direct from 
TWA tactory at lowest cash price, freight prepaid, growing crops 
The Cole Mfg. Co. insures bigger 


Box 300 _ 
Charlotte, 


+) N. C. not 
% away. 





where one lives in a city or town he 
is likely to meet with some difficul- 
ties that he will have to adjust. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, there is an 
apiary upon the roof of a store, which 
is a good location, as people on the 
streets do not get within the bees’ 
line of flight. The rear end of a vil- 
lage lot is usually a very good place 
for the apiary. 

If shade trees cannot be had, you 
can use a shade board, which is made 
of three boards about three feet long 
and about ten inches wide. These 
boards are nailed together with two 
brackets to hold them in place. When 
nailed the shade board is completed 
and ready to be placed on top of the 
hive. Let it project over the entrance 
of your hives toward the south. The 
shade board does more good when 
the hives are arrangedethat way and 
when they are off in winter the bees 
at the entrance get the full benefit 
of the sun all day. Then, too, if your 
hives were to face the north or west 























You will find many uses fora 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The Coat that keeps out ALL the rain 
Roomy, comfortable, well made, and of such high quality 


that it gives longer service than ordinary slickers. 
_ $3.00 Everywhere—Pommel Slickers $3.50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
If not at bpd dealer’ iat sent veal ay ny | on AOWER'S 
cooolet eee. Write oF ss 8 E 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 
Tower Canadjan Limited, Toronto "Hise BRANY 

















For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Best for truck farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli. 
mate—produce greater yields. No better seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for “descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 











the cold wind would injure your bees 
more or less by blowing into the 
hives at the entrance and chilling 
them and their brood in early spring 
when bees and brood are so valuable. 

You need not keep shade boards 
over the hives more than three 
months during the year. Put them 
on about the first of June and take 
them off about the first of September. 
That will cover all the time there 
would be any danger of the combs 
melting from the hot rays of the sun 
and putting an end to the colony of 
bees. 

After the location of the apiary has 
been decided upon, the next thing for 
you to do is to decide how to arrange 
the hives on the yard and what sort 
of hive-stands you want. You can 
make a hive-stand by taking two 
pieces of 2x4 scantling 16 inches 
long. These pieces go crosswise of 
the hive and they are turned up 
edgeways, and on top of them put 
two strips of 1x2 just as long as the 
body of the hive. These pieces go 
lengthwise of the hive and serve to 













hold the two pieces of scantiing in 
place. On top and crosswise of these 
two strips are nailed two more strips, 
1x2x16, which the hives rest on. 
This gives you a hive-stand six inches 
high, which is about the right height 
for a hive of bees to be from the 


We’ve got something up our 
sleeve for you— something 
never heard of before. 
Something for Para- 

gon Agents that’s a 


ground. wonder. It will 
Some beekeepers arrange their just knock everybody 
hives in rows; some put them in cold when they hear 


about it. 
it’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
spring it. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


it’s A WINNER! 
Do you want to know what 
we've got for agents this sea- 
son? Then simply send us 8 
postal card. 


Paragon Tailoring Co., 


groups of three, while others have 
no system of arrangement at alk. If 
one has a well-shaded grove he can 
place the hives in rows about seven 
or eight feet apart, facing all the 
hives toward the south. If the trees 
are scattered and the shade is scarce, 
he may group the hives under the 
trees in such a way as to get the 
most benefit of the shade. It is not 
a good idea to put hives in long 
rows, with not more than one or two 


Dept. 433 
CHICAGO 

















feet of space between the hives. The 
bees cannot easily locate their homes| Bogeg Tsou are pination cnt oe send for a 
when so placed, and many bees will sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Cultui 
oe ‘ for the Alsoabee supply catalog. 
be killed by entering the wrong hive. THE A. L. ROOT CO. 
J. 0. HALLMAN. |Farm Box 353 Medina, Ohio 
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Now is the time to paint your roofs—and the 
paint for the job is Sherwin-Williams 
Roof and Bridge Paint 


All through the year in every kind of 
weather a roof needs the protection of a 
good, durable paint as much as in winter. 

Sherwin. Williams’ Roof and Bridge 
Paint is made for the painting of barns, 
metal and tin roofs, bridges, iron work 
and unplaned lumber. It covers well, 
works freely under the brush—and lasts. | 
It is sold by dealers everywhere. Ask ‘ ' 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &-VARNISHES 


ing your buildings and other property. 
Write for our booklet, 


ing. It is free. 





Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., “92 Canal Rd. ,Cleveland, 0. 


for color cards. This paint is but one of 
the many Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes for protecting and beautify- 


“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 
You will find it well worth your read- 
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Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








HOW YOUR BANK COULD HELP. 





A Progressive South Carolina Banker 
Shows the Way. 

HE City National Bank of Sumter 

last year organized, in connection 
with the County Farmers’ Union and 
the experts of the Agricultural De- 
partment, one of the most compre- 
hensive contests that has ever come 
under my observation, in that it pro- 
vided for diversification and rotation 
of crops. On County School Day, it 
awarded a cash prize of $25 for the 
best essay on “Diversification and 
Rotation of Crops.” This was won 
by a country school boy who was in 
the Corn Clubs for the past three 
years and is now one of the ‘‘double- 
star’? students at the State Universi- 
ty. His essay and picture were in 
The Progressive Farmer last July. 

Carrying out the announcement of 
its President in 1912, the City Na- 
tional Bank has this year enlarged 
the scope of its work, to make more 
practical the idea of rotation as the 
following will show: 





“The City National Bank is so well 
pleased with the past year’s contest that 
it has offered $300 in prizes for 1913—$50 
for the greatest yield of oats and vetch 
hay on one acre, $50 for the greatest yield 
of sweet potatoes, $75 for the greatest 
yield of corn, $25 for the second best, 
$75 for the greatest yield of cotton, and 
$25 for the second best. The cotton is to 
be planted after oats and peas, the corn 
to be planted after cotton, and the pota- 
toes, oats and vetch to be planted with- 
out restrictions. A cover crop is to be 
planted on the acre of cotton in the fall. 
No one can enter the contest without 
planting at least three of the above crops. 

“All contestants must send in their 
names to the City National Bank.” 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


fan a 





gives lasting protection to all your buildings. 

The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep life in 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 
: This makes them proof against rain, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 
acids. It is the economical roofing for every building on the farm. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. The Kant-Leak Kleet comes with every roll of smooth 
surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 
_New York San Francisco 





Chicago 















The bank has issued a leaflet show- 
ing the advantages to be gained by 
painted farm buildings and neat ap- 
pearances. This was the first bank 
in this section to offer to loan money 
on cotton at 6 per cent to help the 
farmers keep from glutting the mar- 
ket some three years ago. 

Raised on the farm, actually pull- 











Low 


Wheel Oultivator 


No matter how well you plow, how good your seed-bed, the 
top soil gradually becomes compact. Moisture is drawn up and 
escapes. Weeds spring up—poison your land—steal your moisture and 
pea foods—prevent soils from warming vp. Witha ‘‘ Kraus’ you can 
eep the soil pulverized, the lower soil compact, so that moisture is not 
lost—kill the weeds. It’s the greatest labor-saver and crop maker you 
can have! It cultivates rows planted any distance from 24 to 44 inches. 
Measures 43 inches between wheels—can be narrowed to 34. Wheels and 
shovel gangs move sideways with slight pressure of foot. Channel tires 
Prevent slipping. Guided ——— by foot lever—plants or obstructions 
dodged instantly, Gangs set while machine is in motion. Hillsides culti- 
vated with ease. 
Price with 8-spring trip shovels, plain . . 
Price with fer il'zer attachment 










the South. 
information, i 
> Dept. D. RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Stocks car-ied at Raleigh and Charlotte. Sold by progressive dealers in é 
Write today for catalog of labor-saving implements and full € 








Here is a Gasoline Engine that can be Absolutely Depended Upen 

To run when wanted — unaffected by heat or cold — 
will run night and day, week in and week out—the only 
attention needed is oiling—starting—stopping. Let us 
prove to you why has become 


The ry : r4 . 
famous, not only ‘| for Big Sur- 
plus Power, Sim aw el plicity, Reli- 
ability, Enduran *ce and Per- 


fect Balance, butis also the smoothest running engine 
built. It runs with absolutely no jar or vibration, needs 
no foundation bolts. Also why our portables run smooth 
without bolting wheels or digging pits. 

The Rawlcigh saves time—expense—helps everyone, 
tired— Always ready—Soon pays for itself. 
Write today fer Catalogue 8S. Tell us what you need an engine fur, We will send you a Catalogue free, 


SOUTHERN SAW & MACHINERY WORKS 103 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia 


Never gets 








ing the ‘‘bell-cord’’ over a mule in his 
boyhood, President Densmore knows 
something of the seamy side of farm 
life, and would do something to im- 
prove it. 





“When a stranger comes into the coun- 
try, we all want him to feel that here is 
a neighborhood that he would like to live 
in, for if this is the impression he gains 
he will go home and tell others of what 
he has seen, 

“Everywhere people are awakening to 
the fact that right here in the South 
there are more real opportunities than in 
other part of the country. The next ten 
years will see a bigger movement to the 
South than there was a few years ago to 
the West. 
| “Keep in mind the fact that no prop- 
| erty has any selling value unless some- 
one wants to buy it. 

“There will be a big demand for farms 
and good prices will be paid where it is 
evident that the community is prosper- 
ous. You ought to get your share of 
that prosperity.” 











This extract is good Farmers’ Un- 
ion doctrine, and I wish space per- 
mitted to reproduce more of this in- 
teresting leaflet. 

When we have enlisted such bank- 
ers in the active support of right 
marketing and they join their wis- 
dom and experience with our willing- 
ness to work together, we will come 
pretty near to a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. 


OUR WEEKLY PRIZE LETTER. 


Some Farmers Who Mean Business, 


OUR years ago we organized at 
Tyner, Tenn., a farmers’ associa- 
tion. This organization was formed 
for the benefit of those farmers liv- 


























ing between Missionary Ridge and 
| James County, a distance of about 
nine or ten miles. Only two or three 
small villages are located in this ter- 
ritory, none with more than one 
store. 

| We did not Know much about the 


Farmers’ Union when our association 
was organized, but we met once a, 
month for the purpose of hearing lec- 
tures and speakers along agricultural 
lines. We had several agriculturists 
and professors from the. University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville. We kept 
this organization together for about 
three years, and did a great deal 
along the line of agricultural educa- 
tion for the farmers. But all along 
we felt that there was something 
lacking, and that we were not doing 
as much good as we ought to. 

Last fall I met up with a Farm- 
ers’ Union man, and in our conver- 
sation he told me of the many things 
being done by the Farmers’ Union, 
and I was very much impressed, for 
I then saw that kind of organization 
was just the thing we needed, espec- 
ially co-operative buying and selling, 
which is the very thing we were 
striving for. I got in touch with our 
State President, and he visited us 
about three months ago, made a 
speech before our organization, and 
as a result we organized a local of 
the Farmers Union that night with 
27 paid-up charter members. This 
is the first and only local of the 
Farmers’ Union in Hamilton County; 
but we intend, before the year 1913 
is ended, to organize at least four 
more locals in this county, so that 
we can have a county organization, 
and be able to do things in a sure 
enough business way. 

A. W. SHOFNER. 

Tyner, Tenn. 





Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—Brother 
Shofner’s letter tells more between 
the lines about the improved farming 
of Hamilton County through educa- 
tion than he mentions in his modest 
statement of what they have been do- 
ing. Write again when you have 
that county Union organized and tell 
us of some of the ‘‘sure-enough”’ bus- 
iness transactions that have helped 
your people. Put The Progressive 
Farmer in every home in your coun- 
ty, and, in fact, in the homes of all 

«who try to have gardens and attract- 
ive premises. , 





Individual Work a Necessity. 


HE reason that our success has 
fallen short of what it 

should have been, is because of the 

lack of individual work. In most 

every county where the organiza- 

tion has reached, we find enough 

people belonging to the Union to 

accomplish most any local purpose 

they might wish, if the principles of 

co-operation were rightly applied; 

but in quite a number of our locals 

we find two or three of the mem- 

bers, usually the officials, who have 

to do most all of the talking and 

planning, while the greater num- 

ber merely attend the meeting, pay 

their dues and think they are ‘ideal 

members” of the Farmers Union. 

We must go to work as there is 
something for everyone of us to do. 

Use our brains a little and pattern 
.after. the business world, and when 
we go to our local have some new 
plan to give some one else for it- 
may -be of great benefit to him. , 
Let’s get that spirit of selfishness 
out of us and not be afraid that our 
neighbor will profit a little faster 
than we. We were not created to 
live for self alone. 


Insist that every member take 
some good Union paper, also some 
good agricultural paper. Keeping 
well posted on ell the _ progres- 
sive ideas and» being familiar 
with the reading matter contained 


in each, we will be more successful. 

When we once get the members to 

reading we will find it much easier 

to get them to act both individually 

and collectively. W. F. WAITES. 
Algood, Tenn. 

















Saturday, April 19, 1913.] 


JUST A LITTLE PILL | 
@@ THIS SIZE @@ 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument... . 


No Dose to ‘Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot, 


GIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEG 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
@ct an Injector FREB 


May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. ° MICHIGAN 

































Never failed! . 
Buy a lightning rod that you can 
beabsolutely certain will protect. 


Cole Bros. Franklin 
Lightning Rod 


isthetime tested, lightning protection. 
In 64 years it has never failed. 


The OC BF R is the genuine Benjamin 
Franklin steel rod as improved and per 
fected by our 64 years experience. The 
fact that Franklin’s steel rode have been 
in use 150 years and have always been 
wholly effective, proved that steel is the best 
material. Now the world’s greatest au- 
thority onlightning protection—Sir Oliver 
Lodge—says: ‘A lightning conductor of 
perfect conductivity (such as copper) 
would deal with the energy in far too 
vapid @ manner; and the result would 

be dangerous surges and side fiashes. 
Iron or steel! would get rid of it in a 
slower and much safer manner.”’ 


Four booklets free! 
Three of them answer the ques- 
tions: Why should I buy a light- 
ning rod?” “Why don’t you see 
lightning rods in big cities?"’ and 

Steel or Copper?” —a fourth tells 
about’ 'FreaksofLightning,’’write! 
Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Co. 
312 S. 7th &t., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc BFR Rod has the initials stamped 
in the coupling of each section as below! 
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“Best Paying Ad We Ever Had.” 


P It gives us pleasure to send check for 
Cowpea ad” in your paper. This ad has 
been without doubt the best paying ad our 
firm has ever had. Inquiries and orders 
came from four States. Have sold complete- 
ly out of peas and orders are still coming 
every day. We now have orders for several 
hundred bushels we cannot fill. 

ae HAHN & COMPANY. 

Aiken, S. C., April 4, 1913. 

















Twenty New Laws of Interest to 
North Carolina Farmers. 


N ADDITION to the general laws 

enacted by the recent North Caro- 
lina Legislature to which we have al- 
ready referred, a number of meas- 
ures of less general importance were 
passed of special interest to the farm- 
ers of the State. Among these meas- 
ures are the following: 

1. Authorizing county commission- 
ers and county boards of education 
jointly to employ a county health su- 
perintendent, half his pay coming 
from the school fund and half from 
the county funds. This applies only 
after a-six-months school term has 
been provided for in each district in 
the county. 

2. Authorizing any county with 


bond, to serve as treasurer to the] 


county without compensation or se!- 
ary. Applies to Moore, Beaufort, 
Montgomery, Rowan, Union, Madi- 
son, Mitchell, Granville, Hyde, Polk, 
Chatham, Perquimans, Carteret, and 
Cherokee. The legislators of these 
counties should be commended, while 
the representatives from the 86 other 
counties who would not allow it to 
apply to them, ought to be looked 
after by their constituents. The need- 
less salary paid the county treasur- 
ers should be spent in giving the peo- 
ple better schools and better roads. 

14. Authorizing county commission- 
ers to prohibit circuses from showing 
at the same time a county fair is 
being held. 

15. Authorizing any township to 
vote not more than $50,000 in bonds 





WHAT THE CO-OPERATIVE FARMER GIVES UP. 





with the producer and the consumer. 


those of an ordinary corporation. 


farmer. 


Pres. Chas. R. Van Hise. 





E SHALL all doubtless agree that the solution of the problem of efficient 
distribution rests about the word co-operation—co-operation of the pro- 
ducer, co-operation ‘of ‘the consumer, co-operation of the distributing agency 


.If this be conceded, one fundamental principle in connection with it should 
be understood.at the outset.—Co-operation involves surrender of independence. 
If twa people.agree to-co-operate in regard to any matter, it means that each 
_one of them-surrenders some measure of his freedom. 
agree to co-operate, it means that each one of them must largely surrender his 
independence in handling the matter in question. 
of the majority, and that every man who joins in the co-operation must abide 
by the conclusions reached. Not only so, but the business officials of an asso- 
ciation must have delegated to them the necessary power to carry on the affairs 
of the co-operative society in the same efficient and authoritative way that do 
Co-operation cannot possibly succeed if the 
officers do not have the proper authority and support. 

This surrender of freedom is one of the broad principles which is frequent- 
ly overlooked and is an especially difficult point in dealing with the American 
He prides. himself upon his independence in production; he is confi- 
dent of his business ability; he will decide for himself. 
the co-operative movement succeed the farmer must agree to circumscribe his 
liberty in many respects; ‘and, furthermore, must live up to his agreement.— 


If one hundred people 


Co-operation means the rule 


But in order to have 








less than $15,000 school fund to join 
another county in employing a coun- 
ty superintendent for the two coun- 
ties. 

3. Providing that. the farm-life 
school appropriation may be used Dy 
any county for farm-life school work 
in connection with the regular public 
high schools of the county instead of 
for establishing a separate farm-life 
School. 

4. Authorizing women to serve on 
school committees. 

5. Providing that any hog, imme- 
diately upon taking hog cholera, shall 
be confined so as to prevent it from 
getting access to any running stream 
and so spread the contagion. 

6. Authorizing a special committee 
to ascertain the advisability of hav- 
ing the State publish school books 
for the children of the State and 
furnish them to the people at cost. 
This should not be done, of course, 
if the literary or pedagogical quality 
of the books is to be injured, but if 
this objection can be obviated, the 
saving would be immense. 

7. Requires hunters, wagoners, 
campers, etc., to extinguish all fires 


‘they start. 


8. Authorizing a judge to summon 
a jury from another county instead 
of moving the case to another county. 

9. Authorizing the Board of Trus- 
tees of the A. & M. College to give 
free tuition to one boy in each 
county, provided he agrees to farm 
or to teach agriculture two years. 

10. Prohibiting anyone from let- 
ting a child under 12 years old use 
any pistol, gun, or other firearm, 
loaded or unloaded. 

11. Prohibiting the promise or ac- 
ceptance of any money, office, or po- 
litical support or influence or reward 
of any kind in exchange for votes. 

12. Making stricter the law pro- 
hibiting the sale or gift of cigarettes 
to persons under 17. 

13. A wise measure authorizing 
counties to do away with the useless 
office of County Treasurer and em- 
ploy a bank or banks, acting under 


without waiting for a special act of 
the Legislature. 

16. To establish the ‘‘Alliance-Un- 
ion Farm Life School’’ on the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance property at Hillsboro, 
provided the Farmers’ Alliance wi!] 
donate the site, and the Farmers’ 
Union appropriate $16,000. The 
State then to give $7,500 annually, 
and Orange County $2,500 annually 
as a maintenance fund. 

17. Requesting the North Carolina 
Representatives in Congress to sup- 
port measures to provide a uniform 
system of tare on cotton and thus 
save the farmers the vast amount lost 
by the present complicated system. 

18. Providing that four members 
of the State Board of Agriculture, 
four Trustees of the A. & M. College, 
the President of the College, and the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall constitute a ‘‘joint committee 
for agricultural work to prevent du- 
plication of effort by the College and 
the Department and promote the effi- 
ciency of both.” 

19. Authorizing the State Board 
of Agriculture, in case it finds it ad- 
visable, to establish lime plants for 
furnishing agricultural lime to farm- 
ers at cost. 

20. Providing that school commit- 
teemen shall be elected in July, one 
for one year, one for two years, and 
one for three years, instead of all for 
the same term as heretofore. 





Didn’t Want His Pedigree. 
A prominent Bostonian was asked a short 





time ago for information in regard to a 
young man whom a New York firm was 
considering taking into their office. He re- 
plied as follows: 

“T believe Mr. — — to be an excellent 
young man. He is a grandson of General 


He is a cousin of the C—B—T— 
8, related to the H—G—N—S—N—S—S—L, 
and has an excellent bringing up in every 
way.” 

The following reply was received from the 
New York house: 

“Dear Mr. : Thank you very much 
for your letter in regard to Mr. — . 
We would say, however, that we do not 
want the young man for breeding purposes, 
but for clerical work.”—Boston Herald. 








Ever’ time I look at some fellers I can’t 
help thinkin’ what good wives they’d make 
fer some girls.—Kin Hubbard. 
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How About 
That Neighbor 
of Yours ? 
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We mean the one who does 
not read a farm paper, who is 
content to go along in the old 
ruts, who has no higher ideal 
of farming and farm life than 
the sort he has always been 
used to. 


Don’t you think it would 
pay you—saying nothing of 
the help it would be to him— 
to get him to reading about 
his work, to thinking more 
about its possibilities and op- 
portunities, to doing better 
farming ? 


You know it would. If 
every farmer in your neigh- 
borhood had his farm in good 
shape, made good crops, raised 
good livestock, kept his build- 
ings and grounds always neat 
and attractive, your own farm 
would be worth more, even if 
you farmed just as you do 
now. And, of course, with 
such inspiring surroundings 
you would do better farming. 


To get all your neighbors to 
reading The Progressive 
Farmer will help make them 
better farmers. 


Then let’s do it. See if you 
can’t get them into the fam- 
ily. Try them with our com- 
bination offers, with a yearly 
subscription, with a ten-weeks’ 
subscription. If you can’t 
move them at all, write us and 
tell us about them, and we'll 
plan together to get them to 
reading. 


We'll make it worth your 
while, too; but it would be 
worth while for you, if you 
didn’t get a cent out of it. 


Let us hear from you. 


Subscription 
Department 


—= THE ==—_ 
Progressive 
Farmer 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


DBO PDP PBA PAM MOMMY 
One 5-horse (Pearce) gasoline engine for 

sale. Used about fifteen days, a bargain on 

quick sale. I. M. Procter, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ayers Peanut Planters plant three- fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. ‘ 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For only $10. we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 


. Cc. 


Agents!—Wake up. Get busy. Send $10. 
Get new 36-pound feather bed, with 6-pound 
pair pillows free! Start, right in making 
Money, big money. Everybody buys. All 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- 
lows ever offered. New feathers. Best tick- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Live agents making big profits 
with easy work. Write today. Reference, 
Commercial Nat’l Bank, Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 
PDD DLL LD PAD MPOOIMFOYOOOIIOQepowomewom www WoWorwwowwyw erp wy YPwrew—~r_r—"—a—"rr/wv 
Wanted—White man, with good character, 
to work on farm. Box 7, Thomasville, N. C. 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 


wringers. Favorite Washer Co. Honey 
Creek, Ind. 





























JERSEYS. 





Three Jersey bulls, three fine young 
horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





HOLSTEINS. 





Holstein Cattle—Missionaries of success. 


Pure-bred, registered, for sale. Beacondale 
Farms, Newport — News, Va. 


Holstein Bull—Dam’s record, , 27. 57 at 3 


years; sires dam and her full sister, dams 
and her sister, have A. R. O. records that 
average 28 pounds of butter a week. Price, 
$400. Beacondale Farms, Newport News, 
Virginia. 





BERKSHIRES. 





Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, 


Eatonton, Ga. 





Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview 


Farm, Booneville, N. C. 


Berkshire (Selwin . gtrain)—To exchange 


for peas or soy beans. M. Chilson, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 





Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 


ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 





~ Berkshires—P igs, gilts, boars and_ bred 


sows of the finest quality. Igloe Farm, 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Choice Registered Berkshire Pigs—Ten 


weeks old, $8. Oakwood Farm, Route 2, 
Troutmans, N. C. 








Male Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Six weeks 


old. $5 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. T. 
G. Pool, Virgilina, va. 





“One bred sow, one bred gilt, for June far- 


row; two fine service boars—Princess Pre- 
mier. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, — Ga. 


Berkshire Pigs—Will e3 exchange ‘for peas, 





soy beans, or Triumph or Cleveland cotton 
seed. Alex. D. Hudson, Newbe rry, 8. C. 














Registered Berkshires—We are offering a 


most excellent lot of pigs, that are well 
grown and vigorous, fine individuals, that 
will compare with the best. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, V@. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Egge—t6 for $1. 





Barred Rock Egee—is, $1. 
C. 








15 Partridge Wyandotte Eggs, $1. 
ae Hartsville, S, C. 








Duck eo 2, 








Brown oon Bick and eggs for sale. 
B. J. Temple, Hickory, N. C 


Eges for Hatching—Halt - — hereafter. 
Woman’s College, 


Fifteen Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Eggs!—Reds, $1.50; White Orpingtons, 


$1.75. Indian Runner ducks, $1.50, sitting. 
Delivered, parcel post. A. J. Barbour, Cerro 
Gordo, o . 


Eggs” at Half Price—Rhode Island Reds, 





Ringlet Rocks, and White Orpingtons, $1.50 
per 15; $5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dim- 
mette, N. C. 





White Leghorns, White Orpingtons, Bar- 


red Rocks, Reds, Cornish Games, Runner 
ducks, Eggs, $1 for 15. Rockdale Farm, 
Barber, N. CG. 





Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 





motte White, Route 2, Suffolk, Va. 


Buff ) eae and White Rocks—Eggs, 
Perry Yount, Hickory, N. C. 


“White Orpington. BEggs—Reduced prices. 











White Indian Runner duck eggs, $2 dozen. 


Buff Orpington duck eggs, $3.50 doaen. Prize 
winners. Mrs. J. A. McHugh, Greenville, 
8. C., Route 7. 





BF. Bruce, Martin, Ga. 


“Barred Rock Eggs—Express paid, 15 for 
c. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. 








Best Laying Strain Single Comb. White 


Leghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; 45, 
$2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 





Seowians Yards, Raleigh, N. c. 
__ Buttereurs emeneve Se ee 15 











White Wanders eece ai per 15. 


prize- a stock. F, Pollard, Prine 





B Salt and Barred d Rocks, ae Wyan- 





Te Faced Black Spanish—Eggs from 











Buft Orpington Chickens, Indian Runner 
$1 to $2 per sitting. 
c. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 





For Sale—A few pairs White Indian Run- 





For Sale—Thirteen pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, April delivery, $5 each. J. W. Hardy, 
Jeffress, Va. 





~Duroc- Jerseys—Rich breeding, high qi quali- 


ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 





Eggs — white, 





~ Brown Leghorn Eggs!—First pen, 75 cents 
per ty second; 50 cents. G. Wadington, 





~~ Pedigreed Durocs — Farrowed February 
4th. $8 each, two for $15. Norman H. Wil- 
liams, Chase City, Va. 


Eggs ar ange post, from my prize- Subisls 
ning White Orpingtons. 





Want White Girl with good character, to 
help do housework. Box 107, Thomasville, 
North Carolina, 


Wanted—yYoung men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted on Farm—wWhite family. good 
four-room house and garden, near town. 
Good wages. Also single man, Address W. 
8. Harriss, Wilson, N. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Company, Box H-32, Danville, va 

















MULEFOOT. 


Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 





350 Big Type Mule-Foot Hogs—Dinlap, 


Williamsport, Ohio. 


Eggs pearl white. 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Penciled Runner 





Ducks—Perpetual 





POLAND CHINAS. 


J. Beecher Lee, 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—M. C. 


Goolsby, Monticello, -Ga. 





Eggs for Hatching—_Crystai White Orping- 





Registered Poland China Pigs for Sale— 
Geo. L. Cooke, Franklinton, N. C. 


$1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, 








Poland Chinas—Big-bone and prolific 
strain, Service boars. Bred sows, gilts and 
pigs. Price, breeding and quality guaran- 
teed. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 


Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs 
$1.25 per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Oo. A. Palmer, Gulf, 











DOGS. 


~ Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 
Stroud, Herndon, _Va. 


Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- 
tam eggs for sale. - & 
N. C., Route 29. 


Eggs—From prize-winning Single Comb 
$1 and ‘- 50 for 15. 











Pair Nice Setter. Pups 





Ten dollars each. 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 





diecast Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 





Agents Wanted For The _ "‘Sonmeanare 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Agents—$173 in two weeks, made by Mr. 
Williams, Illinois, selling the Automatic 
Jack, Combination 12 tools in one. Used by 
auto owners, teamsters, liveries, factories, 
mills, miners, farmers, etc. Easy sales, big 
profit. Exclusive county rights if you write 
quick. Automatic Jack Company, Box QO, 
Bloomfield, Indiana. 








Wanted—25. “milkers, 25 springers, and 25 
steers, from the woods. Jas. O. Breeden, 
Bennettsville, S. C 


Send for catalog. 





Ducks—Fawn and White. 





Wanted—Pair pure-bred Percheron mares. 
State age and full description, 
change, pure-bred Duroc sow for pure-bred 
Gue Guernsey bull calf. W. C. Hill, Sylva, N. C. 


Henry } River, N. 
ges — Burt  Orpingtons, 








Also to ex- 














“Three 8-weeks-old, registered Duroc-Jersey 
pigs for sale. Fine pigs. Price moderate. For 
sale or exchange, price moderate, Jersey 
bull calf, registered, fine stock. Will trade 
for good heifer calf, any pure breed. S. R. 
Church, Madison Heights, Va. 


25 Barred Rock Cockerele—$2. 50 each. 


Route 2, Winston-Salem, 
Wyandoties—Splendid 
Good hatch 2 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 








Wanted—He valthy white girl or woman, of 
cheerful disposition, to assist with cooking 
and general housework in small family. 
Healthful and good location. Nine miles 
from Charlotte. Good home and good treat- 
ment. No early or very late hours, Write 
fully and state wages expected. Position 
permanent to the right person. Address 
P. | O. Box 143, Charlotte, Nn. C. 


Let 1 Us Start You in Business—Will furnish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with those who are not in earn- 
est. State age, give three business men as 
references. No letters answered unless ref- 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and 
Little Rock, Ark. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
Wanted: Position as Farm “Manager—Ex- 
perience. Finished course at A. & M. Col- 
lege. Good reference. Box A, St. Paul, N.C. 

















LIVESTOCK. 
~~ nn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnns 
ii STOCK. ~~~ = 
Red Wilkes Stallion for Sale—F ive years 


old. E. A. Spainhour, _Morganton, MN: £. 


Bardin’s Holstein “Farms are offering “for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 


Fine, Young, Registered, Black Percheron 
Stallion for Sale—One that will improve the 
work-stock of the South. Also one three- 
year-old black grade Percheron mare, and 
one four-year-old gray grade Percheron 
mare. Address Prof. J. C. McNutt, West 
Raleigh, N. Ce 








AMWORTHS. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


DRPILL WLLL LLL" 


ANDALUSIANS. 








Pure-Bred Barred 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
McKeithan, Town ‘Cc neat, N. 











poultry page. 
North Carolina. 


Fine Prize-winning Blue Andalusians, the 
greatest layers. Eggs cheap. See ad on 
Write Leslie Bolick, Conover, 


20 to 25-pound be ns. 
vs Aut Farm, i 

















’ INDIAN GA MES. 





Cornish Indian ‘Games — Eggs, chickens. 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 


Best show and laying strain. 
Route 1, Brooks, Ga 

anerren Plymouth Rocks—Prize _ 
vigorous, bred to lay. 


Mrs. to $8.50. 3 














LEGHORNS. 


. Orm and, Bessemer City, 











If It’s Winter Layers You Want—Do your 
hatching now. Try Ward’s Single Comb 
White Leghorns. Can’t be beat as layers. 
Have never been beat in the show-room. 
Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3 sitting. Choice lot hens 
for sale. Ward Bros’. Leghorn Farms, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Ducks — — “Patton” 
Large white eggs, $2 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


De ae strain Single Comb Rhode | Island 
25 per or ig ad fif- 


strain (Runn er type). 


Set t White pS n Eggs from Se 





ORPIN GTONS. 


High- Class Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- 
pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sit- 
ting. L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N.C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Won at ~ Asheville, Ra- 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. 
for sale. Write me. Bloom Kendall, Shel- 





by, N. ¢ 


Farm, gies N. C., if you want the best 


They are premium | winners. 
Fawn and White Indian Runner 








Walter Crooke, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


~ Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Henry River, N. Cc. 





Stock and eggs 
Mrs. M. BR. Rudisill, 














Registered | Tamworth Pigs—Ten weeks 


old, $10 each. C, B. Brickell, Halifax, N. C. 





White Orpingtons, Exclusively—beggs, $2 
and $3 per fifteen. Few choice cockerels, $3 
and $5. Splendid stock. C. M. Muse, Car- 


thage, N. +A 


Buff and White Orpingtons—Imported 
strain. Large, handsome, blocky birds; 
winners at many shows. Males, $2 to $15; 
females, $2 to $5. Eggs, $2 to $10 per 15. 
Indian Runner ducks, Fawn and White and 
Penciled. Eggs, $1, $1.50 per 12. Cozy 
Nook Orpington Farm, Route 15, Lebanon, 


Tennessee. 


Also a few hens, 
Miss Annie Flourney, 





ae ge ge prize-winning stock. 


Coweta Duck Farm, 


~ Bellhaven Farm now offers 3 for sale eges 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Bellhaven Farm, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, 








~~ Prize-winning Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds—Stock and eggs for sale. Good hatch 
guaranteed. J. B. Rolled, Cluster Springs, 


Virginia. 


nt WYANDOTTES. 


» Wyandotte eggs, aan good 
Henry Landing, Elm 





Pri ize -W inners—Seven birds 
County Poultry Show, 


seconde, 1 third. White Orpington eggs, 





White Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, or $7 per 100. 
Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, $15 
[ per 100. 





Buff Rock, Partridge 
If you want win- 


Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Buck- 


eyes—Egegs, 15, $1. Toulouse geese eggs, 
six for 75c. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 





Eggs—At $1 per 15 or 30 for $1.50. White 


Golden Wyandottes, White African guineas, 


Indian Runner ducks, 11. J. D. Deer, Dollar, 


North Carolina, 





Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all- -year 
layers. $1 and $2 per 15. E.e E. Marsh, 
Marshville, N.C, 





Record Breaking Prices—Pure-bred White 
Leghorn, also Barred Rock eggs, this sea- 
son, 75 cents per sitting of 15. Mrs. M. J. 
Rogers, Vox, S.-C. 





~ Indian | ~ Runner Ducks, Prize-Winning 


Brown Leghorns. White eggs, $1 sitting by 
express, $1.25 by parcel post. Dixie Poultry 
Cc. 


Yards, Henry, N. 





If You Want Fine Reds—Try my strain. 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, eggs for 
hatching, $1 and $1.50 per sitting. J. Spen- 
cer, Blackstone, Va. 





Single Comb Rhede Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen; by par- 
cel post, prepaid, $1.25. Montview Poultry 
Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


‘Good L aying Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Eggs, 15, $1 and $1.50; 50, $3; 100, $5. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cunningham Farm, 
Lancaster, S. C. Route 4. 


Barred Rocks, Exclusively, (Hawkins 
strain)—Pens headed by~ prize winners. 
Eggs, $2. Utility eggs, $1 per sitting. Oak- 
wood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 


Eggs—From Single Comb White, Brown 
and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Partridge Wy- 
andottes, and Buff Orpingtons. 15 for $1. 
Carolina Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. C. 


Big Money Makers—White Indian Runner 
ducks. Eggs for hatching: Barred and 
White Rocks. Write quick for prices and 
winnings. C. C. Shelley, Decherd, Tenn. 


Special!—For the rest of the season, I will 
sell my Buff Orpington eggs at $1 per sit- 
ting. Bronze (half wild) turkey eggs at 
$2.50. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va, 


Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb, 
$2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 
list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. C. 


White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale. 
The best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 
per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced 
at half price. W. L. Jamison, Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 


Prize-Winning White Wyandottes — Eggs 
(Fishel strain), $1.75 and $1.25 per 15. Fish- 
el White Runner duck eggs, $1.75 per 12, 
Delivered. B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thom- 
asville, N. C. 


Charlotte and Norwood prize winners— 
Single Comb Reds, White Leghorns, Black 
Orpingtons, White Indian Runner ducks. 
Eggs, $1 a a per sitting. L. W. Hart, 
Norwood, N. 



































Do You Want Eggs from Prize-Winning 
Runners?—I have them from pure Whites 
and Fawn and Whites. Large, snow-white 
eggs. Prices that please. G. A. DeKay, 
Camden, S. C. 

Pure Brown and White Leghorns, Pit 
Games, and American Dominiques, Guinea 
eggs at 60 cents sitting, or 100 for $5. Why 
pay more? Carolina Farms, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Single Comb Black Minorcas—With show 
records. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 
for $1.50; 30 for $2.50; 100 for $7; special 
mating, 15 for $3. B. C. Routh, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 











Stop here if you want highest class White 
Orpington eggs for least money. Stock rais- 
ed from $380 sittings of eggs, from Keller- 
strass and Cook. $1 sitting. F. A. Sullivan, 
Ware Shoals, S. C 





Anconas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Ringlets and White 
Plymouth Rocks. State Fair prize winners, 
15 eggs, $1.50; a” $2.50. S. E. Winston, 
Youngsville, N. 


" ‘White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Breed- 
ing- stock direct from best prize pens in 
America. (Spencer, Fishel, and Hermitage 
strains.) Three dollars per twelve. M. P, 
Griffin, Easley, 8. 


Send Your .Orders in at Once—For Ringlet 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. For sitting of 
15, $1. Prize-winning strain and good lay- 
ers. Oakland Dairy Farm, G. W, Wade, 
Proprietor, Courtland, Va. 


Blue Ribbon Buckeyes—Won first prize at 
our North Carolina State Fair, 1912. Eggs, 
$3 per 15. Utility, $1 per 15. Indian Run- 
ner ducks, pure white eggs, one dollar @ 
dozen. Mrs. S. F. ", Long, Chapel Hill, N. C, 


One hundred fine Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hens, year old, one dollar each. Eggs, 
fifteen, one dollar. Fawn and White Indian 
Runners, white egg layers; thirteen eggs, 
one dollar. Sunny South Poultry Farm, 
Newton, N. C. 




















15 Eggs, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhede Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
and Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 12 
eggs, $3—Prize-winner pure White Runner 
ducks. 15 eggs, $1.50—Cook’s Buff Orping- 








buy eggs from W. 8. Stansell, 
Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., R. 1, 


tons. Satisfaction guaranteed, Jasper Fletch- 
er, McCall, S. C. 


Sagar 
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Saturday, April 19, 1913.] 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, fifteen, $1. 
Only one kind. Good strain. Extra winter 
layers. Western Slope ‘Ranch, Route 2, 
Salisbury, N. Gs 


“Indian Runner Duck | Bee ss— ‘Exmor | strain, 
white eggs. $1.25 per 13; $4.50 per 50; $8 
per 100. Mrs. Virginia T. Ward, Belle 
Hav en, Virginia. 


Fawn and White Indian 
eggs, and Single Comb White 
$1 for 15, or $5 per 100. Bay 
Farm, Shelltown, Md. 


Single . Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- 
bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside 
Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. 


Runner duck 
Leghorn eggs, 
View Poultry 











Notice—I won first cockerel, second pul- 
let, White Orpington; first cockerel, first, 
second, pullet, first pen, Rhode Island Reds. 
Norwood Poultry Show, February 21-22, 
1913. Eggs, $1.50, 15. Norwood Poultry 
Farm, Norwood, N. C. 








tSees—White Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 
Runner ducks. Utility grade, $5 per 100. 
Write for prices Buff and Black Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, White Runners by sit- 
ting or by 50. Stock for sale. Write for 
bargain list No. 92. Woman's College, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 








~~ Eges — From magnificent Single Comb 
White Leghorns, headed by King Commo- 
dore, $2 per 15; second pen, $1 per 15. Sil- 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, headed by William 
Penn, cockerel from a $75 imported trio, 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runners, $1.50 per 15. 
A. C. Kerley, Mooresville, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Silver Laced Wyandottes—I am 
now prepared to furnish nice fresh eggs for 
hatching at $1.50 for 15 eggs, or $2.50 for 30 
eggs. Special price on larger quantities. 
Best layers of American breed. Lee & Fay 
strain Rose Comb eggs for hatching a spe- 














cialty. M. L. Aderholdt, Henry River, N. C. 
~ Buf Orpington Ducks—World’s . greatest 
layers; the coming fowl. Eggs, $2.50 per 
sitting. Also Indian Runners, Light Brah- 
mas, Buff Plymouth Rocks, and Rhode 


Island Reds. Eggs, $1.50. Our birds were 
winners at eight shows, including five State 
fairs, in 1912. Thomas & Channings, Round 
Hill, Va. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second ‘cockerel and hen. 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 








dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

~Bggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 


From best laying strains to be had. White 
Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina, 


The famous Cook and Kellerstrass White 
and Black Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Rocks; Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 
per 15. Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
Eggs, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. All yards head- 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
Columbia and other shows. Free mating 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
laying hens. Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 











ton, &. C: 

DUCKS, 
“White Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50 
dozen. Fishel strain, Fawn and White 
ducks, $1 each. John L. McKinney, Jones- 
ville, 8. C., Route 1. 





Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 





GUINEAS, 


Pear White Guineas—$3 per pair. 
in season, $1.50 for 15. Mrs. M. 
Martin, S. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 





Eggs 
B. Furse, 





Fine Blue Andalusians, White Faced Black 
Spanish, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, and 
White Runner ducks. First prizes at the 
Tennessee and Georgia State Fairs, 1911-12. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Duck eggs, $3 per 12. 
H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


“White and - Buff ~ Orpingtons—Kellerstrass, 
Owen, Cook strains. We paid Miss Corey, of 


England $50 sitting of eggs. None better. 
$1.50 to $3, fifteen. Also best strain Indian 
Runner ducks. Reference, every bank in 
Norfolk. Edgewater Poultry Yards, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 

White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 


at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. 
ribbons at Asheboro, 


Won 10 
also silver medal for 


best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 








Prize-winning ‘White Indian Runner ducks, 
eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Utility Bronze 
turkey eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Five Tou- 
louse goose eggs for $1.25. Single Comb 
White Orpington eggs, $1 for 11, and up; $10 
for pen. Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks, eggs, $1 for 11, or $6 per 100; $10 for 
pen. M. B. Grant, Darlington, S. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
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BEANS. 
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Velvet Beans—$2.25 bushel. H. Wit Hal- 
lock, Live Oak, Fla. 
~ Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—oO.K. stock, 


$1.75 per bushel. 


ae Ts Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 








Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for Sale— 
Grown by farmer. E. Adams, Lake Land- 
ing, N. C. 








Good Velvet Beans for Sale—Well cleaned. 
$2.50 bushel; 10 or more bushels, $2.25. Ru- 
dolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla. 


Velvet Beans—1,000 bushels choice home- 
grown seed at farmers prices, $2.50 the 
bushel, f.o.b. Lowell, Fla. Raysor Farms, 
Lowell, Fila. 


1,900 Bushels Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. Prices 
on application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina. 

Eight Hundred Bushels Mammoth Yellow 
Soja Beans—$1.65 per bushel, delivered 
Washington, N. C., Jno. L. Mann, Lake 
Landing, N. C. 














“Mammoth ¥ Yeliow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. : 





‘to Grower— 
$2.50 per bushel, 
half peck, 90 cents, de- 
Owl Commercial Co., Quincy, Fla. 


BE RMU DA, 


Velvet Beans from Grower _ 
Save the jobber’s profit. 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fla.; 
livered. 











PEANUTS, 
Virginia Seed Peanuts—Best varieties and 












stock, 4c pound, f.o.b. Trotville, N. C., cash 
with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. W. 
Brown, ‘Trotville, N.C, 

POTATOES. si 

Eastern Yam Swe et Potatoes—$2 per 
crate, H. L. Arndt, Claremont, N. C. 

Porto Rico. Yam Potatoes — While “they 
last, 75 cents bushel. H. E. Cole, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Leading ~ varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free culture 
methods. Cc. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 

T Raise “My Own Seed—Porto Ric 0, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 


thousand. Special express rates. 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Sweet Potato 1] Plants | for sale at ely 25° per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
and others. Price, 
Ready April 25. 
North Carolina. 


Nancy Hall and other potato and tomato 
plants. April and May delivery. $2, 1,000, 
cash.’ Prompt shipment. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va, 


Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.50 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and oth- 
er varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Orders now booked 
for delivery. F. D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants— Famous ‘Nancy 
Hall” and prolific “Porto Rico,” at $1.60 per 
thousand. Special prices for quantities. 
age A now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, a. 


Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes—60 days; 
800 bushels per acre, 1912. Plants, $1.40 
per thousand; five thousand and up, $1.25. 
Nancy Hall, same price. L. T. Rhodes, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes— Southern Queen, 
Early Triumph, Yellow Jerseys and Red po- 
tatoes, at $2.75 per standard size 3-bushel 
crate, f.o.b, Newton. J. S. Wilfong, Newton, 
North Carolina, 


Jack Green, 








es, ineless Yam, 
$1.50 per thousand. 
M. L. Medlin, Salisbury, 


























Bermuda Grass—Ten 
Free booklet. 
South Carolina. 


thousand roots, $1. 
Carolina Farms, Orangeburg, 





Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 











dollar f.o.b. station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, S. 

CABBAGE. 
- Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’’ a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 


Marshville, — N. Ors Route 2. 


Cabbage, ‘Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, hy. & 


Am Closing Out Cabbage Plants—60 “cents 
1,000. $2.50, 5,000. Nancy Hall and other 
leading varieties potato plants, $1.50 1,000. 
R. A. MeNeely, Proprietor, Glendale Farm, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 








Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. 
reduced prices. All varieties. ‘‘Wakefields’’ 
a specialty. You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c. 
“Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 


CORN. 


Hastings Prolific Seed — per bush- 
el, <A. J. Macon, Farmer, N. C. 


At greatly 











Anconas and White Plymouth Rocks—Ex- 
tra stock. Low prices. Arthur Bunce, States- 
boro, Ga. 


Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific 
Peck, $1; half bushel, $1.75 
P. Stallings, Enfield, N. C. 


Seed Corn— 
bushel, $3. O. 





Prize-winning tose Comb Reds, Indian 
Runner ducks. Mating list free. Powells 
Valley Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





Cockerels—Barred Rocks, White Leghorns 
(Williamsons). Dozen chicks, $1.25; eggs, 
50c. Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 


Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry | Farm, Burlington, N. C. 





Pure-Bred Toulouse “Geese—$10 trio. 1 Fawn 
and White Runner drakes, $1.35 apiece. 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. Bayview 
Poultry Farm, Shelltown, Md. 


White Orping ztons, White Rocks, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Fawn Runner ducks. 
Eggs from either, $1 per 15. Young stock 
reasonable. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 

Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
Ppingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 

c 

















ory, N. 

Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey Egss— 
From choice matings, $3.50, 12. Choice 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2 
each. Eggs, $3, 50. Byrd Brothers, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 


competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 
Express prepaid on two sittings. T. W. 
Hunter, Norwood, B.. & 


White, Partridge, and | Columbian Wyan- 
dottes; White and Black Orpington, White 
and Brown Leghorn, Partridge Rock, and 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds. Eggs for sale. $1 to 
$2. Murray Stock and Poultry Farm, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 








Baby Chicks—Good, strong ones; much 
care to have them so. Single Comb White 
Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, 10c each. 
Indian Runner ducklings, 20 cents each. 
Eggs for hatching, 7 cents each. Mrs. B. B. 
Robinson, Fanktown, Va. 

Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 


(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and "Black Mi- 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cockes’ Prolific Seed “Corn—Has been se- 
lected for five years. $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 


~ Biggs 7-Ear, C ocke s, and Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn, $2 a bushel. The greatest corn 
for the South. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Just What You Have Been Looking For— 
Biggs and Batts Prolific seed corn for sale, 
by parcel post. Order as small amount as 
you want. Enough to plant an acre for 40c. 
$2 per bushel, by express. Fred O. Scroggs, 
Brasstown, N. C. 


~ Biggs’ Seven-Ear Corn—For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 85 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good land, heavily manured, in dou- 
ble rows, 2% and 5 feet apart. I plant one 
grain at a place, 8 to 15 inches apart, ac- 
cording to land. Plant when land is warm 
and ready. This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Price: 
$3 for one bushel; $5 for two bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck, Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
COTTON. 


~ Lewis L Long Staple | Cottonseed—One dollar 














per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 

~ Columbia Long Staple Cotton n Seed—At 
$1.25 per bushel, f.o.b.,, by B. L. Miller, 


Frosperity, S. Cc, 





A few more of those e Improved 1 Keenan 
Cotton Seed, at $1 per bushel. The best 
highland variety. G. W. Bullard, Hayne, 
North ‘Carolina. 





"PEAS, 
ar ‘owpeas — Mountain- grown, hand-picked 
and whipped. Buy from 


farmer. E. A. 
Spainhour, Cc. 


For Sale—500 bushels “of 1 mixed “field 1 pe as, 
at $2 per bushel, f.o.b. cars Wilmington. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 311 North Front 
Street, Wilmingt on, WN. C. 


Morganton, N. 











~ Cow peas for Sale—tIron, 1, $2.! 50; C Clay, 1 Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, $2.25; Clay Mixed, $2; 
Calico and Red Mixed, $1.75. I have 4,000 
bushels. Write or wire for prices on car- 
lots, delivered anywhere. F. A. Bush, Rich- 








land, Ga. 





Fifteen Million Sweet Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 


turned. “Nancy Hall,” ‘Norton Yam,” 
“Providence,’”” and “Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 


Dinsmore, Fla. 





Southern Queen Sweet Potato Slips—For 
prompt delivery. This variety wonderfully 
productive, delicious flavor, and_ perfect 
Keeper. $1.75 per thousand; $1.50 in quan- 
tities of ten thousand. Geo. C. Leach, 
Aberdeen, Na. CG; 


“One “Million Sweet Potato “Plants—May « de- 
livery, following varieties: Nancy Hall, 
Southern Queen, Pumpkin Yam, Early Red, 
Big Stem Jerseys and the Vineless. $1.50 
per thousand, f.o.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba 
Yam, the best all-round potato, rich and 
juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now te in- 
sure prompt delivery, in season. J. Frank 
Warlick, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. Immediate 
shipment, or money returned. Livingston’s 
“Beauty” tomato, and ‘‘New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns, Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam. Prices, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, at 
-$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants; varieties, 
Earliana, Livingston Globe, and Truckers’ 
Favorite. Prices, 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.75. 
Ready from April ist till July 1st. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


Sweet Potato Slips =i “have bedded 1,000 
bushels of the John B. Barringer Pride Po- 
tato, the finest potato for early and late 
seasons, mature in 90 days. For recommen- 
dations refer to this paper, March 29 and 
Aprii 5. Price, $1.50 per thousand. John 
B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


“For early maturity, for table “use, | the 
Nancy Hall is the best variety that we have 
tested.”"—South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. ‘I got the best slips and made the 
finest potatoes I ever made in my life, A dar 
you. They were true to name.’’—J. Xs 
Smith, Yorkville, S. C., March 14, ie18. ‘our 
slips are derived from selected, Vvine-grown 
potatoes. Nancy Hall, Providence, and Por- 
to Rico. Per 1,000, $1.75. Tomato plants, 
$1.50. Cabbage and Bermuda onion, $1. 
The Bear’s Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS SEED: 
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and Velvet Beans—Re- 
recleaned stock insures 
Beans, $2.50 bushel; 


Beggarweed Seed 
cleaned and graded; 
higher germination. 


Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxe tte r, Grower, Lloyd, Fla. 
Nancy Hall and Six Other Varieties of 


Sweet Potato Plants—Home-grown seed and 
plants, hence best for this section. Damp 
moss on roots assures arrival in perfect con- 
dition. Tomato, celery, beet plants. Free 
price list. Wakeficld Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Farmer—We offer the following se- 
lected fresh seed. Amber and Orange cane 


seed, cowpeas, ‘‘Keenan’s” and ‘Allen’s” 
genuine long staple cotton. Cotton grown 


on our own farms. 
& Lowrance 
Columbia, S. C. 


Write for prices. 
(Inec.), Wholesale 


Lorick 
Seedsmen, 


We Are He -adquarters ‘for Superior | Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadies (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


Potato Slips—From the following: Nancy 
Hall, Pattison Yam, Porto Rico Yam (which 
is very prolific and keeps well), and San 
Domingo Yam, for hog raising. All, $1.75 
per thousand. Dixie Wilt-Resistant, and 
Toole’s Improved cotton, $1 per bushel. Will 
exchange for field peas or velvet beans. 
R. F. Burch & Son, Eastman, Ga., Route 2. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


nam PAP 
Busine ‘SS EB duc ation—Small « c cost. 





t. Civil s ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
ete. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 


Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciaNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
“One “Cycle 1 Hatcher” > For. “Salé—iIn perfect 


condition. $5.50. Miss 


Patrick, S. C. 


When lost among so many ads, to find A. 
Cc. Kerley’s is like finding an oasis in a des- 
ert. Look for it. 


For ae oe ae buggy. 
Price, $15 or will exchange 
Edw. eroten, Salisbury, N. C. 


Nina L. Gillespie, 








Gentle, 
equal 


safe, 
value. 


Send for Free ‘Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent “oa 500-L Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C. 


Rarest of 











bargains in guaranteed 
gold watches, chains, lockets, 
rings, and less expensive jewelry. 
der. Box 13, Robersonville, N. 


Free Books—Water Supply for the Coun- 
try Home, and How to Spray, When to 
Spray, Which Sprayer to Use. Write for the 
one you need. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


solid 
bracelets, 
Send or- 





Will sell a 50-egg Cycle Hatcher and a 
large size brooder for nine dollars, or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. Write 


what you have, 
North Carolina. 


Complete Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


Mothers, Fathers!—‘‘Lines From a Doctor 
to His Sons,’ has a message of incomput- 
able value to you, and your children. Post- 
paid, $1. Circulars on request. a he 
Long, Fruitland, Md 


For Sale—Touring Car, $150. Good run- 
ning order. Five passenger Reliance car. 
Worth double. Auto delivery truck, $400; 
like new; cost $1,600. Both cars big bar- 
gains. F. H. LaBaume, Roanoke, Va. 


Am Closing Out Fine 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall, Vineless Catawba 
Yam potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
A few nice Berkshire pigs. Oaklin Farm, 
Salishury, N. C. 


E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 














Lot Cabbage Plants 





Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We donot extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for nimself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 














Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. C. 





131 Acres—Good grain, cotton, stock farm. 
Near town. Improved road, we to 


quick buyer. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va 





50,000 — 








Amoor River Prive i Ee AS Rey- 
nolds, Clemmons, N. C. 
Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 


Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 


Seeds for Sale—Whippoorwill 
beans, Boone County corn; 
R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. 


Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 





peas, soja 
also milk cows. 


Improved Spanish Peanuts, $1.75 bushel. 
Chufas, $1 enh or $3.50 bushel. Order now. 
Se ed scarce J. FF. Barwick, Ayde n, WN. C. 


“Nancy Hall “and Porto | Rico Yam Slips— 


$1.50 thousand. Earliana and Globe tomato, 
$1.50 thousand; 5,000 or more at $1.25; 25 
cents hundred postpaid. H. E. Cole, Winter 


Park, Fla. 

Booking Orders for Sweet Potato and To- 
mato Plants—All plants grown on new soil. 
Leading varieties, Still have lettuce plants, 
at $1 thousand. Truffling Farms, Salisbury, 





North Carolina, 





2,000-Acre Farm for Sale —On ~ ‘Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 


Fish, Game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, 8.2. 


Wanted: Southern Farms--I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm ‘for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. C 








Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 


Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 


American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get my List of Great Bargains in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
lands for sale. Farms all sizes in all parts 
of the South. Write me today. I have the 
farm you want. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 





North Carolina. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








WE SAVE YOU ONE-THIRD 


ON HOME AND FARM SUPPLIES 


Our free catalog quotes money-saving prices on supplies for the home and farm. If you buy implements, 
paints, roofing, fencing, washing machines, etc., you can save money by ordering them 

from us. Every family in the South should have one®%of our free catalogs. It keeps you posted on prices. Be- 
low we quote a few of the goods we handle. Our free catalog quotes our full line of Home and Farm supplies. 


vehicles, harness 





BUGGIES and SURREYS 


We save you $10 to 
$25 on a rig. Runa- 
bout at $32.50. 
buggies at $44.50. 
Surries $79. Daytons 
$45. Harness $8.45. 
Factory prices. Mid- 
dleman cut out. We 

= Ree 
i\Wwosd nia. uic! e- 
/ 5% YY livery. Little freight. 
ve4 Get our free catalog 
before buying. 


GUARANTEED FARM WAGONS $42.55 


Our direct m factory 
to user plan saves you $10 
or more on all sizes of wag- 
ons. One-horse wagon 
complete $26.50. Two- 
horse wagon complete 
$42.55, _ or steel 


axle: wide or narrow 
track. Best white oak, heavily troned. 


HOG_ FENCE PER ROD 


26-inch high—6-inch 3-4 
Mesh 


Last year when the biggest inde- 
pendent factory was fighting the 
it, prices were cut to the bone. 
Since then the cost of materials has 
soared. But we bought before the 
—_ 





rise in prices, You effect a wonder- 
ful saving by buying your fence 
from as. Field, Hog, Poultry and 
» Garden fence, all kinds, styles and 
weights. Barbed and smooth wire 
eed at rock-bottom prices. Barbed wire 
ft per roll of 80 rods at $1.74, 


Ice Cream Freezers and 
Refrigerator 


Best freezers, 2-quart size + « 
Best freezers, 3-quart size - «+ - 
Best freezers, 4-quart size - « « 
Best freezers, 6-quarf size - + - 


Get a new Refrigerator. Properly ventilated to keep 
food in hottest weather. Refrigerators $5.98 and up. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


We handle the best im- 
plements made, and save 
you money on all kinds. 
Disc harrows, $16.90; Peg- 
tooth harrows, $4.15; ex- 





=f 














ee eo © © $1.68 
--. --. 1.92 
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- - 2.95 





—tw 
orse, $5.48. Spotless Rid- 
ing Pivot axle cultivators, $26.50; usual $35 value. Get 
our catalog before you buy. 





Spotless Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll 78c. 


Made in the biggest and best roofing fac- 
tory in the United States. The same as the 
roofing they make and sell under a well- 
known advertised brand. We buy from 
them in big quantities—sell direct to you 
for one-third less than the same .roofing 
costs when bought from dealers. Cutting 
out the middleman does it. Not mill ends, 
but our regular Spotless Rubber Roofing in 
one continuous piece, 108 square feet. 


1-Ply Rubber Roofing - -$ .78 
2-Ply Rubber Roofing - 1.¢8 
3-Ply Rubber Roofing - - 1.34 


Shipped quick from Richmond. Complete } 
with nails and cement. Weight one-ply 
about 35 pounds; two-ply about 45 pounds; 
three-ply about 55 pounds. 


Spotless Paint 
Per Gallon 30c. 
——=s =" 
Our Spotless elastic asphalt 
paint. Glossy black—made of 
pure asphalt thinned with oil. 
Preserves roofs, wood, metal, 
composition or rubber roofing. 
Will not melt at heat less than 
600 degrees. We have a paint 
for every purpose. House paint 
$1.12 to $1.48 per gallon. Write 
for color card and free catalog. 


Screens, Lawn Swings 
and Mowers 


Keep out flies, they spread disease—endanger lives 
of your loved ones. You can economically screen 
your house by taking advantage of our low prices. 
Lawn swings and lawn mowers at a great saving. 


Get our catalog, giving descriptions and prices. To 
buy without consulting our catalog is like throwing 
away money. Order what you need from this ad. 
Write for our complete catalog giving wholesale 
prices to farmers. 


The Spotless Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 




















Get the New Price on 


Fuller & 


johnson Farm Pump Engine! 


it Will Surprise You 


We've made a startling reduction in the 
price of the celebrated Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine—a price that puts this 
amazing little wonder-worker within the 
reach of every progressive cattle-raiser and 
farmer. 

Now, no man who owns five head of stock 
or more need rely on undependable wind- 
mills. No user of light machinery on the 
farm will care to be without the great little 
Farm Pump Engine. Our great volume of 
business now makes this surprisingly low 
price possible. Find out about it today! 


270 to 2450 Galions 
Per Hour - 


Will pump the deepest wells. Keeps right 
on the job when windmills fail. Runs sepa- 
rator, feed grinder,washing machine,churn, 
etc. 

Sprinkles lawns, washes windows, porch- 
es, buggies, automobiles. Great value for 
fire protection. 


Fits any pump. No belts, no anchor 
posts, no arms, no special platform needed. 
Ready to run when you get it. No extras 
necessary, everything furnished complete. 

The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 
saves work for everybody on the fart, 
Costs a mere nothing to run. Clip the cou- 
pon or write on a postal today for full de- 
tails and New Reduced Price! 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
@ Paimer Street, MADISON, W'S. 


“Reduced Price” Coupon 
FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO., 
4 Paimer St., Madison, Wis. 


Please send Farm Pump Engine Bouk and 
facts about.new price. 





Name 





Address. 




















IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 














THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
April 10. 
Cotton, 
Good Middlin® ......cccccscee 12%! 
Strict MIGGHngS wccccccccsceree ABH 
MIGGNES vce ccccesescvseessces LILY 
Low grades ecccccese 9tOILYE: 
Receipts, 25 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 

High grades ..........+----$5.25@ $5.75 

Lower grades ...... 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel.. 

DO S MME cei cccccvcsee, UO ..38 
Timothy hay, per ton.........$20.50@$23.00 

ae 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per CASC..cceee 5.65 
Compound, tierce basis ..c.sececsesse 84%C 
Pure lard, tierce basis .......seeeeee0 12%C 
Cheese full cream ......ecccccccecee LIC 


Meats. 
Hams, sured-cured cccccescc18Hhe @30 C6 
Reg. ribs, 40-45... oeeeee 12% @12%C 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
‘The Cotton Record.) 
April 10. 
Ordinary Sseewetactensde MOE 
Good ordinary .....ccceccseee 10% 
TOW BUGGING cccccccvsssccces TL 
Middling idsevesesteveses. Beam 
Good middling ...cccccccccceee 12% 


Total sales—baleS .....eccocccseceees 2,931 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....ceeeeeeee $28.00 
Cottonseed Hullo .ccccccccccccccccceee 12.00 


The market has continued very steady, 
and there appears some increase in the de- 
mand. Offerings at quotations are readily 
taken, but there is not much cotton left for 
sale, especially of the more desirable grades. 
Prices have held unchanged, but sellers were 
able to work off @ little scantier grade ow- 
ing to the firmness of the market. 

Altho the trouble in the Balkans has not 
yet been definitely settled, there is an evi- 
dent improvement in the general feeling. 
The financial situation in Germany has per- 
ceptibly eased, and the effects are making 
themselves felt in the general markets. It 
is estimated that the mills of the world 
have now only enough cotton to last for 
about two months before.getting down to a 
basis of minimum reserve. They must, there- 
fore, buy for near three months more, which 
will require some 1,200,000 bales per month. 
According to the statistical showing, there 
will be cotton enough on this basis, provided 
the crop is pretty closely marketed. But it 
is going to be found necessary to allow lib- 
erally for the great quantity of very poor 
trash carried over from ‘last year, and also 
some of this year’s crop. There is no chance 
for there being any burdensome surplus, as 
some are claiming, and a scarcity may de- 
velop before the new crop commences to 
move freely. 

The crop situation is mixed. It is stated 
that the early cotton in Texas must be re- 
planted, and the season generally in that 
State is promising to be much later than 
last year. There is reported some little 
early cotton in southwest Georgia, but noth- 
ing can be counted on as safe yet. Over- 
flows in the central valley promise to be 
worse even than last year. Recent excess- 
ive rains just above that region make the 
danger so much the greater. It seems gen- 
erally agreed that there will be an acreage 
increase in Texas and Oklahoma, but it is 
not expected that the other sections will do 
more than hold their own, if that much, 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by E. U. Harris & Co., Norfolk, 

Virginia.) 
April 11. 

Good middling r 12% 

Strict middling . 

Middling eee 

Strict low middling .. 

Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
April 7. 
Steers—Best, per cwt ...... 
Medium to good ....... 
Common to fair ......... 
Heifers—Best, per cwt...... 
medium to good ....... 
Common to fair ..... 
Cows—Best, per cwt..... 
Medium to good .... 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per 
Hogs—Best, per 
Good, per cwt 
Sows and stags ° . < 
Sheep—Best, per cwt .... «++ 6.00@ 
Common to fair ° 3.50@ 
4.00@ 


75 @$8.25 
00@ 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
April 5. 

We have had moderate receipts of tobacco 
during the week, consisting almost entirely 
of sun-cured stock which brought full prices. 
The market remains firm for all grades of 
prized tobaccos and shipments for export 
are beginning to go forward. While the best 
grades of leaf of fired tobacco have shown 
some weakness there is an active demand 














for short and medium leaf which is bringing 
very full prices. 

The weather as a whole has been favora<« 
ble to plowing and preparations for the new 
crop. “| 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 

(Report furnished *-by Holmes & Dawson, 

Norfolk, Va.) 

April 4. 

No. 1 grade, 60 per cent.... 

No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent 

No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent 

Shelling, good weight 

Shelling, light weight 

Spanish peanuts ... 

Tone steady. 


BQ@ALABEe 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
April 8. } 
New white potatoes, No. 1, from Florida, | 
$4.25@5 per barrel; No. 2, $3@4; others, in 
bulk, per 180 pounds, $2.12@2.25. Sweets, 
No. 1, per basket, $1.25@1.65. Old, red on- 
ions, per 100-pound bag, 25@75c; white, 25 | 
@50c; yellow, 25c@$1. Cabbage, white, | 
new, per crate, 60c@$1; red, $1.50@1.75, 
Asparagus, $2.50@3 per dozen bunches. Are | 
tichokes, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. Beans, $1 | 
@2 per basket for wax or green. Beets, 
$1.50@2 per barrel. Carrots, $1@2.50 per | 
100 bunches; per barrel, $2@3. Cucumbers, 
$1.50@3.50 per basket. Cauliflower, $1@1.50 | 
per basket. Celery, $1@2.50 per 12-inch case, | 
Chicory, $1@3.50 per barrel. Dandelion, 75¢ 
@$1 per barrel. Escarol, $1@3.50 per bar- 
rel. Eggplant, $1.50@2.50 per box. Horse< 
radish, $2@3 per 100 pounds. Kale, 25@504 
per barrel. Lettuce, $1@2.50 per basket, 
Lima beans, $1@3 per basket. Leeks, 756 
@$1.25 per 100 bunches. Okra, $2@4 per 
carrier. Oysterplants, $3@4 per 100 bunches, 
Peppers, $1@2 per carrier. Peas, $1.25@2.25 
per basket for large. Parsley, $4@6 per 
barrel for plain. Parsnips, 50c@$1 per bars | 
rel. Radishes, 50c@$1 per basket. Rhus | 
barb, $2.50@3 per 100 bunches. Romaine, | 
75c@$1.50 per basket. Shallots, $1@3 per 
barrel. Squash, old, per barrel, $1.50@2, | 
Spinach, 50c@$1 per barrel. Turnips, per | 
barrel, white, 50@75c. Rutabagas, 50@85c. | 
Tomatoes, $1@3 per carrier. Watercress, 
$1.25@2 per 100 bunches. 
Apples, $2.25@4 per barrel. 
$6@8 per barrel. 
quart. 
Creamery butter, 35@35%e; imitation 
creamery, 27@28c; factory, 24% @25%c, 
Country eggs, 17@20c. 
Cash wheat, No. 2, red, $1.11%. Corny 
60%c. Oats, 40c. 
Mess beef, per barrel, $19@20. Mess pork, 
$22 @ 22.50. 


Cranberries, 
Strawberries, 10@25c per 





I want to express my keen appreciation 
of the noble stand you have have taken for 
clean literature and against advertising 
frauds of all kinds. I want to say you are 
putting out the best farm paper I have ever 
read and I have read a good many.—E. Bu 
Lamb, Trilby, Fla. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 
Lots, Farms—B. R. “MacKethan, Fayettes 
ville, N. C. 





Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, “Vacant Government Lands,’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25c, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





For Sale—838.acres, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 

Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, etce., 
including several large river plantations, 
well suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. 





Sacvifice Sale of Up-to-Date Farm—Just 
vacated by owner. 100 acres under good 
fence. Meadow, running water, wheat sow- 
ed. Close to good schools, churches and 
market. Dwelling has eight large rooms, 
halls, porches, dry cellar, etc. Tenant house, 
five large rooms and al! buildings tn repairs 
Equipment for 1,500 chickens. Abundance 
of fruit and berries of all kinds. 10 acres 
in orchard. For particulars, address, Fen« 
ton Noland, Route 2, Beaver Dam, Va. 


Special for Next 30 Days—920 acres, only, 
$4.90 per acre. Easy terms. 250 acres clear 
ed, balance in young timber, easily cleared, 
Large timber sold, will be cut inside of 
three years, above 8 inches. Large amount 
reserved for farm. All splendid character 
of soil, gray and chocolate with good red< 
clay subsoil. Well watered by many springs 
and branches. Good natural drainage. Land 
adapted .to wheat, corn, hay, tobacco, ete, 
(Fine bright tobacco grown in section; some 
sold for $1 per pound.) Lands are advanc- 
ing in value very rapidly, and this is bound 
to double in a very short time. Now is the 
cheapest in this part of the State, and is 
worth fully $10 per acre to any farmer, Lo- 
cated in good neighborhood. R. F. D. and 
telephone line, On main road which will 
soon be improved (sand-clay). Six miles 
from good railway town and only 40 miles 
from Richmond. Best of shipping facilities, 
and many farmers are going into the dairy 
business. This land is nicely adapted to 
this, as there is good natural grazing over 
it. Two old houses, one of 6 rooms and one 
of 4 rooms; also cabin, stable, tobacco barn, 
ete. This land is as good as any unimprov- 
ed property, regardless of price. We are 
selling it for owners who are timber people 
and have no use for it, and the price has 
been put where it will sell within 30 days. 
If you want it come at once. For full de- 
scription of this and many other bargains, 
write or call on H. Fredericksen Co., Black- 
stone, Va. 
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Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
y permission of Reilly-Brittorr Co: 











CHAPTER XV. 
Billy 

FTER the advent and disappear- 
A ance of the exciting Mr. Jones, 
Miss Minerva, much to Billy’s joy, 
had a telephone put in the house. 
He sat in the hall the day it was put 
in waiting for it to ring. 

Jimmy, coming up on the front 
porch and through the half-open door 
and seeing him sitting there, rang 
the door-bell just for a joke, ready to 
burst into a laugh when the other 
little boy turned around and saw who 
it was. Billy, however, in his eager- 
ness mistook the ring for the tele- 
phone bell and joyfully climbed up 
on the chair, which he had stationed 
in readiness. He took down the re- 
ceiver as he had seen Jimmy do in 
his home and, without once seeing 
that little boy standing a few feet 
from him, he yelled at the top of his 
lungs: 

“Hello! Who is that?’’ 

“This is Marie Yarbrough,” re- 
plied Jimmy from the doorway, in- 
stantly recognizing Billy’s mistake. 

Marie Yarbrough was. a little girl 
much admired by the two boys, as 
she had a pony and cart of her very 
own. However, she lived in a dif- 
ferent part of the town and attended 
another Sunday-sehool, so they had 


the Credulous. 


no speaking acquaintance with her. | 


“T jus’ wanted to talk to you,” 
went on the counterfeit Marie, stif- 
ling a laugh and trying to talk like 
a girl. “I think you ’re ’bout the 
sweetest little boy they is and I want 
you to come to my party.”’ 

“T sho’ will,” screamed the grati- 
fied Billy,.‘‘if Aunt Minerva ’ll lem- 
me. 
like Jimmy ?’’ 

“Who?—that little 
Garner? I hope I don’t talk like that 
chicken, he ’s ’bout the meanest boy 
they is and I like you ’nother sight 
better ’n him. You ’re a plumb jim- 
dandy, Billy,” 
way. 


“So ’s you,’’ howled back the de- | 


lighted and flattered Billy. 


Jimmy thought he would pop wide 


open in 
laughing. 

“How ’d you like to be my ‘sweet- 
heart?’’ he asked. 

“T ’s already promise’ to marry 
Miss Cecilia when I puts’ on long 
pants, but if we ever gits a ’vorce I'd 
nother sight ruther have you ’n any- 
bedy. Y¥ou can be my lady-frien’, 
anyhow,”’ was the loud reply. 

“T ’m coming for you to go riding 


his efforts to keep from 


in my little pony and cart,’ said a | 


giggling Jimmy. 

“All right, Ps going to ask .Aunt 
Minerva to lemme go. Can’t we take 
Jimmy toe?’’ 

This was too much for the little 
boy. He had held himself in as long 
as possible. He burst into a peal of 
laughter so merry and so loud. that 
Billy, turning, quickly, almost fell 
out of the chair. 

“What you doin’, a-listening to me 
talk to Marie Yarbrough th’oo the 
telephone?’ he questioned angrily. 

“Marie your pig’s foot,’’. was the 
inelegant response. ‘That was just 
me a-talking to you all the time. You 
all time think you talking to little 
girls and all time ’t ain’t nobody- but 
me,”’ 

A light dawned upon the innocent 
one. He promptly hung up the re- 
ceiver and got down out of the chair. 
Before Jimmy was fully aware of his 
intention, Billy had thrown him to 
the floor and was giving him a good 
peommeling. 

“Say you got ’nough?” he growled 
from his: position astride of the oth- 
er boy. 

“IT got 
Jimmy. 

“Say you serry- you done it.” 

“I say I sorry I done it,” abjectly 


*nough, Billy,” repeated 





What make you talk so much | 


old Jimmy | 





came from the door- | 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Not Built Like Old-Time Tires 


Goodyear tires of today are not built as they once were. nor as 
others build tires now. 


Goodyear success is due to ceaseless advancemcnt. 
crease in sales came through increasing mileage. 


And now, after fourteen years of betterments, scores of our 
experts spend all their time on research and experiment. 


Every in- 


How They Work 


‘These men wear out, on a me- 
tered machine, hundreds — of 
Goodyear tires. 


To get our tread as we make 
it today, 40 formulas were com- 
pared—by actual metered mile- 
age. 

To get a fabric which would 
stand: all strdins, 200 fabrics 
were tested out, and nileage re- 
sults recorded. 


These comparisons have gone 
on for years and years. And 
they still go on night and day. 
For we know that no tire-can 
lead in sales unless it also leads 
in mileage. 


What They’ve Done 


This research department cost 
us about $100,000 per year. On 
this year’s output that’s about 
five cents per tire. 


And from this shop came the 
10 per cent oversize, which adds 
one-fourth to the average tire 
mileage. 


Men Not Misled 


In these days of odometers, 
men know which tire serves 
best. Arid that tire alone can 
outsell all others. 


Under this test Goodyear tires 
have outsold every other tire in 
existence. 


And the sales have doubled 
over and over, as the tires be- 
came better known. Last year’s 
sale by far exceeded our pre- 
vious 12 years put together. 


That’s the result on actual 
use, on hundreds of thousands 


of cars. And you'll adopt them, 
like the rest, when you once try 
them out. 


Average Profit 
$2.90 Per Tire 


Here’s another reason why 
you get so much in a Goodyear 
tire. Our average profit last 
year was but $2.90 per tire. 

Goodyear tires cost all the 
way from $15.55 to $104.95, ac- 
cording to size and type. The 
most popular size—34x4—costs 
from $32.95 to $37.90, differing 
with type and treads. And our 
average profit on all these tires 
was exactly $2.90 per tire. 


That’s why you get at the 
Goodyear price tires with so 
much mileage. Tires that can’t 
rim-cut—oversize tires. This is 

due to the fact that 





But note the result: 

All the remarkable 
mileage you get from 
Goodyear tires is due 
to this’ ceaseless im- 
provement. 

No-Rim-Cut tires— 
the tires that end rim- 
cutting —were devel- 
oped in this shop. 
With theold-typetires, 
23 per cent met with 
rim-cut ruin. 





AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


so much of the cost 
goes into things that 
count, 

No other tire in all 
the world offers you 
equal value. 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
alf known ways to 
economize on tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO i 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


Main Canadian Office, 


nto, Ont.—Canadi 














— 


ere sear 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
i i ice, T: Factory, Bowmaaville, Ont. i 








repeated the younger child. “Get 
up, Billy, ’fore you bust my stom- 
mick open.” 

“Say you ain’t never a-goin’ to tell 
nobody, cross yo’ heart,’ was. the 
next command. 

“T say I ain’t never going to tell 
nobody, cross my heart. Get up, 
Billy, ’fore you make me mad, and 
no telling what I ’l1 do to you if I get 
mad.”’ 

“Say you 
skunk.”’ 

“T ain’t going to say I’m nothing 
of the kind,’’ spiritedly replied the 
under-dog. ‘You all time wanting 
somebody to call theirselfs someping. 
You’re a low-down Isabella skunk 
yourself.”’ 

“You got to say it,’’ insisted the 
victor, renewing hostilities. 

“T. ’lL say I ’m a Isabella ’cause Is- 
abella. discovered. America and ’s’ in 
the Bible,’ ‘replied the tormented 
one; “Miss Cecilia ’splained it to 
me.”’ 

Billy accepted his compromise and 
Jimmy’s flattened stomach, relieved 
of its burden, puffed out to its usual 
roundness as that little boy rose to 
his, feet, saying: 


’s a low-down Jezebel 


“Sam Lamb would ’a’ died a-laugh- 
ing, Billy, if he’d seen you telephon- 
ing.”’ 

“He ’d better never hear tell of 
it,’ was the threatening rejoinder. 


(To be continued.) 





That Rooster. 


“What is that rooster crowing for?" . said 
Wiles-deep-in-bed. 

“To wake you up, to wake you up,” 
ter Fraction said. 

“What makes him crow so loud and long?” 
said Wiles-deep-in-bed. 

“It ig the nature of the beast,” 
Fraction said. 

“He is strutting around the 
if he weighed a ton, 
For he thinks he runs the 
time it was begun. 

He is seratching all the lettuce 

I had a gun— 
I would murder 
morning!” 


his Bet- 


his Better 


garden just as 


sunrise and it’s 


up. I wish 


that old rooster in the 


“What makes you swear so hard, 
his Better Fraction said. 
“IT barked’ my shin against a chair,’* 
Wiles-out-of-bed. 
“What are you doing, 
Fraetion said. 
“’'m getting up, I'm getting up,”’ 
out-of-bed. 
“I’m putting of my 
forth to slay; 
I'm about to fix that ropster.” 
ed right away. 
And he felt the 
and. busy day, 
After murdering that rooster in’ the morn- 
ngt 
—Walter G. Doty, 


so hard?” 
said 
anyway?” his Better 
said Wiles- 
trousers on; I'm going 
And: he start- 
better for it, 


all the long 


in Farm Journal. 








SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 


Most miarvel+ 
Get in Quick! Mox sare: 
offeringever made!- Be our yt 
manager in your town—$250 

a month. Enough coin tofill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you'to wear 
—ALL.FREE. Make $60 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 
experience, no money. necessary. 


You pay nothing absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 


Write—Hurry! 
away for this great free offer. Never any- 


thing like it Get our book of beautiful 
samples and full psrticulars — all fr: 





ee. 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 


Dept.433 














rance hy 
AGENTS —ircemntty tor, injuryy Payable, f for 20 


arly. insurance 
eldent or illness, $5 yearly. Policies written ae. Siiest 


and leading on line stock company: Entei fom 1 
commissions. CONLEY & VA a, Cand- 
ler Bldy., Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED: quawon woman elicrmare tor 





; Work et or trevel. Ex ve 
Haare sy os 506, Ete ndioaspolia inainam, 
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TOHN DEERE IMPLEMENT 


SS SS > LSS SSS S45 om peep, 
3 Fonnil m 
s John Deere Disc Harrows and Corn Planters sa 
This spring pressure harrow pulverizes your soil thoroughly and puts it in ioe eB cSeB eouineors 
condition to grow the biggest crop you ever raised. The extraordinary flexi- ——_——_SSS SS 
R @® V “Triumph” 
Gasolene Engines 


bility of John Deere Disc Harrows due to spring pressure, insures thorough cul- 
tivation of your entire field. It leaves small middles and cuts out dead furrows. 
Popular Farm Power 
Develop even more than rated horse- 


John Deere Corn Planters 
power. f asily started, smooth-running, 


The great accuracy of drop is what nat- ~* : 
urally interests you most. John Deere - 

Pp l in use of fuel. 

Speed easily increased or decr : 


Planters give the highest accuracy 
of drop attainable. Repeated tests 
eased. Best 
type of magneto on the market. Portable ’ 
and stationary engines. : 





show ten to fifteen bushel per acre in favor 
of accurate planting. You profit by the 
increased yield due to perfect stand, by 
additional years of service and freedom from break down. 


Bigger Crops from Better Seed Beds and More and Better Corn i 
Two books that will prove a great help to you in the prepa- 
ration of your land for seed, and the planting of corn. 
\. These books contain valuable suggestions by men who 
Jey are experienced on those subjects. ‘‘To get the books 
you want,”’ see lower right hand corner of ad. 


John Deere Wagon 


No other implement on the farm is used 
as much as the wagon. Nothing is more 
bused. C q tly the wagon should 
have the quality to withstand this usage. 
_John Deere Wagons are built of oak and 
-hickory—the best material known for 
wagon making. They stand up under the 
most severe tests, and give the satisfaction 
you want. 


John Deere Ironclad Wagons 
A booklet that gives you valu- 
able pointers on how to buy a 
wagon, and other interesting 
articles that you should know 
about. Seelower right hand 
corner of ad. and see how 
“to get | the books you 
ant.’ 





Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Wagons 
Reduces the draft; makes your haul- 
ing easy; the roller bearings do that. 
Haul larger loads, make fewer trips, 


R & V “Triumph” Engines can be fur- 
nished in sizes 1 to 12-hp., with the hopper- 
cooling system. This cooling system does 
away with tank, pump, piping and fittings, 
making a neat, compact engine noted for 
its good working qualities. No air-cooled 
engine troubles to contend with. 


No repair bills to pay; no tires to 
reset; the Davenport Roller Bearing 
Steel Wagon is practically everlasting. 
The first cost is the only cost. 

The steel spokes don’t pick up and 
carry the mud like wooden spokes; 
they cut through it. 

k to see the Davenport wagon at 
your John Deere Dealer’s. 


When The Going is Hard 


Containing twenty-six articles on 
wagons. Tells you why the dish 
fis put into the wooden wheels 
and other things you should 
know about. It is interesting 


save time, 
to you. / 
You do the same work with one 


Your time is worth money 


Use Dain Hay Tools and put up your 
hay quicker, better and more economically 
than with any other hay tools. 

he Dain Hay Loader is easy to oper- 
ate. Simple construction, few parts, nothing 
to get out of order. Material and work- 
manship of the known Dain standerd, 
proven by service to be reliable and _trust- 
worthy. Ask your John Deere Dealer 
about the Dain line. 


Dain Hay Loader and Side 
Delivery Rake tell youabout 


to use 
these tools to handle your hay rapid- 
ly andeconomically. Should you 
want information about other 
Dain hay tools, tell us which 
tool you are interested in. 
See lower right hand cor- 
ner of ad. how “to get 

the books you want.” 


horse less; if you now use three horses 


you will only need two; if you use four, 
three will do the work. 
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and you'll like it. Lower right , 
hand corner of ad. tells how 
“to get the books you want.”’ 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them illustrates and 

describes the most complete line of farm implements made. 

Tells when and how to use them under varying conditions— 

\ answers questions about farm machinery and is a practical 

encyclopedia for the farm. It is worth dollars to you. 

You can’t afford to be without it. Write today for 
“Better Farm Implements and Howto Use Them.” 


John Deere Plow Company, Moline, II. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


H . , } aw ey 
Letting Gasolene Do It 


Tells you how to lessen your work 
every day of the week, and every 
season of the year. Get this book 
and see how your work can be ~ 
made easier, at the same time 
saving you money. Lower right 
hand corner of ad. tells you how 
“to get the books you want.” / 


*“To Get the Books YouWant’’ 


Write to us at once stating which books 
ou want, and they will be mailed free. 
‘o be sure that you get a copy of ‘Better 

¥arm Implements and How to Use Them” 


ask us for Package No. X¥ 9 





Farmers Who Grow Cow Peas Neec This 
KEYSTONE ca and Bean Harvester and Tiu:resner 
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You can now double the profits from your cow-peas crop. No longer do you need to pay out half 
your crop for picking. You needn’t be dependent upon hired help. You can now raise peas for one-half 
what it will cost farmers whe cling to hand-picking. Geta Keystone Pea and Bean Thresher. It doesn’t 
require any powerexcept mule” power. Hitch yourteam toitand you go right into the fleld and cut, clean, 
thresh and fan at one time. With peasin good condition and average yield, you can thresh 8 to 10 bushels 


per hour. 
are independent of weather—independent of help. 
pays for ftseli. 
would save. Farmers everywhere are using them. 


Saves 3-4 the Cost of Harvesting 


You have to grow cow-peas. They're the salvation of oursoils. One of 
these machines makes harvesting a pleasure instead of drudgery. Keeps 
the boys interested in cow-peas. And you make twice the profit from 
the same yield that another farmer makes who 

hand- picks’. 

Don’t delay a day longer. Write now for full in- 
formation about the Keystone Pea and Bean 
Thresher. Let us send you 
Free our folder describing 
itand telling what farmers say who are 
using them and making money. 

eystone 
Farm Machine Co. 
Box B ; York, Pa, 


If you try to mow and thresh them bad weather may ruin your crop. W 
You need no engine power. T 
Any farmer who grows peas and picks by hand is wasting half the crop that a Keystone 


DOUBLES 
PROFITS 


ith this machine you 
he machine actually 
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Firestone rubber and design 
mean mileage never before 
approached. 

Fullest comfort, greatest car 
protection with fewest tire and 
car repairs are additional values 





FACTORY 
PRICES 


renuys BUGGIES 


CENTURY BUGGIES are built for hard service. The best of material 
and workmanship used throughout—every detail of construction and finish 
Every Vehicle Guaranteed for 3 Years. 


rigidly inspected and tested. 

e Sell Direct to the 
profits and save you $25.00 to $45.00. 
EASY PAYMENTS ON ALL 
Pay for your buggy while you 


ser—cut 


money back. 
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Bugey shown here—triple auto seat, latest model, highest quality— 

retail value $100.00 to $125.00. Our prices range from $29.50 up; 

10.00 down and $5.00 a month—guaranteed to please or your 
_Write for Freight Paid Prices, 

Your credit is good—write for FREE catalogs showing full line 


NESS—a: Ask for Catalog. 
—rT CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. - Louis, I! 
RAY J] AY or Dept. oat 200 Filth i New York St, Loats 
— SYLAR GUARANTEE =27AEZw&A 


and economies. Twelve years 
of uninterrupted leadership have 
proved it. 


EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Write for Pneumatic Tire Catalog 
out all middlemen’s 


VEHICLES 


use it. 


The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 
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We make a fine line of 
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When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 





CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU Be 


ADVERTISE IT 





